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THE RHYTHMICAL ANALYSIS OF IS. 1: 10-20 


KEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


The nature of Hebrew rhythmical laws, the regularity with 
which they are applied and the existence of a strophical system, 
at least to anything like the extent which is often claimed, are 
problems which still await a final settlement. It must be can- 
didly admitted that the metrical analyses are too often compro- 
mised by the large amount of purely conjectural emendations 
with which they must be carried through. Yet this should not 
prejudice the mind unduly against these metrical experiments. 
How many masterpieces in the world of art would still be left 
unrecognized under the disfiguring grime of the centuries were 
it not for the work of the judicious restorer! Granted that he 
may not everywhere succeed in recovering the original brilliancy 
of color or wonder of the creative stroke, his loving work is not 
repudiated but rejoiced in. And should we not equally welcome 
the work of those who seek to remove for us the layers of textual 
grime which often conceal the beauty of the ancient prophetic 
masterpieces? Provided always that the literary restorer, like 
the skilful artist, works with that judiciousness, love and rev- 
erence for the original which would restrain him from importing 
into it his own secondary inspirations and fancies. It is at this 
point that the most of us fail. There are few successful literary 
restorers just as there are few successful restorers in the world 
of painting, sculpture or architecture. But it is clear that, 
theoretically at least, no sound objection can be urged against 
the work of restoration. As to its feasibility, one observation 
has gone far with me to remove the doubts which I originally 
entertained of it. It is surprising to notice how frequently the 
obvious defects in the rhythm of a passage coincide with exeget- 
ical or critical difficulties in it. The suggestion at once presents 
itself, if the exegetical or critical difficulty can be solved, may 
not the rhythmical difficulty also be relieved, and conversely 
may not the proper solution of the rhythmical difficulty also 
furnish the key to the exegetical or critical difficulty ? 


5 
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At Is. 1:12b there is an exegetical question of considerable 
interest. To what does ‘this,’ FN? refer? The masoretic text 
makes it point forward to the last two words of the verse ‘to 
trample my courts.’ The LXX, on the other hand, make it 
point back to the sacrifices mentioned in vs. 10 f. and take the 
last words of the verse with what follows. This necessitates a 
change in the construction of v. 13. It must now be read 


To trample my courts continue not, 
To bring an oblation (or oblations) is vain." 


In favor of the LXX interpretation of the passage has been 
urged the stylistically unfortunate idea of trampling the courts 
with one’s hands, which is supposed to be the result of the 
masoretic conception of the text, and the impropriety of think- 
ing that God would require any one to trample his courts.? In 
favor of the LXX rendering is also urged the very interesting 
theological inference which naturally flows from it. For it is 
said that according to this rendering there is an absolute and 
unqualified repudiation of the ritual by Isaiah. When ‘this’ 
is referred to what precedes then v. 12 implies that God has not 
required any sacrifices and when ‘vain’ is put into the predicate, 
then v. 13 states that any oblation is vain. The masoretie text 
is supposed consciously to tone this down. It diverts the FN? 
from the sacrifices and refers it to trampling Jahweh’s courts; 
it does not prohibit the presentation of any oblation, only of a 
vain oblation. There is certainly much to be said in favor of 
this view and it is the favorite view of the passage at the present 
time.* Yet the arguments used in favor of it cannot be regarded 
as convincing. Duhm’s stylistic objection falls to the ground 
in view of the very frequent conventional use of “‘hands’ in 
Hebrew. When Duhm objects to the idea that Jahweh would 


‘Instead of the construct relation NIW-NNID either 7039 or nny is 
to be read and NW regarded as a predicate. Duhm’s attempt to regard 
both “ISN 099 and 827 as objects of DD 8 is anything but esthe- 
tically satisfying. 

*So Duhm. 

*The LXX interpretation is followed in some form or other by most 
recent commentators. Cf. Duhm Marti Gray Skinner and Wade. 

‘Ehrlich shows how wide of the mark Duhm’s criticism is at this point. 
He shows, however, that on other grounds the phrase DTD Wp3 is open 
to suspicion and proposes DIAN as a substitute for DSWD. 
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require men to ‘trample his courts’ he seems to forget for a 
moment the uses of irony in which his own commentary shows 
Duhm himself to be so adept. As to the absoluteness of the 
repudiation of the ritual represented by the LXX text I am 
quite prepared to admit that Isaiah could so express himself. 
But the question is whether he did so express himself in the 
present passage. In this connection it may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to remark that commentators have been altogether too 
ready to deny that the eighth-century prophets recognized the 
legitimacy of any sacrifices whatever. This is against all the 
probabilities of the case. The same commentators are equally 
eager to point out, and probably correctly, how these prophets 
interpreted religion from the point of view of the nation rather 
than of the individual; when they urged the social moralities 
upon their hearers they were thinking of them not as fellowmen 
but as fellow country-men. But a thoroughly nationalistic reli- 
gion without some sort of ceremonial is inconceivable in the 
antique world. This fact seems to be overlooked by ultra- 
Protestant critics. Further, the significant fact that Isaiah 
adopts a name for Jahweh which has a positive cult significance 
(The Holy One of Israel) has not been sufficiently considered 
by students of the prophet. When, therefore, the prophets 
indulge in those sermons against the ceremonial which seem to 
repudiate all ritual, their words must probably be taken with 
several grains of salt. 

But to return to the point at issue, in the choice between the 
LXX and the masoretie construction of vs. 12 f. one factor in 
the problem has thus far been ignored. Do rhythmical con- 
siderations favor the Hebrew or the LXX? 

In the analysis of Is. 1: 10-16, omitting for the moment vs. 
17-20, there are certain clearly defined, indisputable facts which 
may be taken as the premises of our argument. 

(1) {mn the first place the unity of subject is obvious. It is 
a thoroughgoing criticism of the ceremonial as practised in 
Isaiah’s day. No thought alien to this subject intrudes. 

(2) In the next place the most easily recognized rhythm in 
Hebrew poetry is the line of five tones regularly divided into 
3x2. This rhythm dominates our passage.’ It is preserved 


* This was long ago recognized by Francis Brown in his valuable study of 
the rhythms of Is. chaps. 1-5, JBL., 1890, pp. 82-86. 
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almost without a flaw in vs. 10, 11 and vs. 15, 16. The text 
need be slightly corrected at only three points in these verses in 
order to secure a practically perfect rhythm. The ‘lambs’ must 
be removed from the herd of sacrificial animals at v. 1le, the 
‘from you’ must be deleted from v. 15a and the last phrase of 
v. 16 must be taken with the following verse. This last sugges- 
tion is not an emendation of the text but only an obviously nec- 
essary correction of the verse division. The first suggestion has 
the external support of the LXX which omits ‘lambs,’ while the 
second suggestion is supported by the parallel phrase in the next 
line.® 

(3) In the third place it should be noticed that vs. 15, 16 give 
us four lines in two couplets, the parallelism being not within 
the lines, but between the lines. On the other hand vs. 10 and 
11 give us five lines. The first two of these (v. 10) are again a 
couplet but the next three (v. 11) are at present a tristich, 
though the principle of parallelism is the same as in vs. 15, 16. 
At once the question is raised whether this is an intentional 
variation in the rhythmical figure or not. The first two lines 
of v. 11 could also be regarded as a couplet. In that case the 
last line of v. 11 would be without a parallel. This is unlikely. 
Therefore either v. 11 must be regarded as an intentional 
departure from the couplet or a line must be found parallel to 
the last line of v. 11. 

But however the principle of parallelism may be decided, the 
rhythm of these two groups of verses is unmistakable and con- 
stant. Since the subject of the passage is the same throughout, 
and since we are dealing with what is evidently a poem, the 
presumption is certainly in favor of the intervening verses, vss. 
12-14, being in the same rhythm and organized upon the same 
general principles of parallelism. 

(4) If we turn to v. 14 this presumption is confirmed. The 
second clause is an admirable five-toned line and the first clause 
is probably in the same rhythm.” But while v. 14a is probably 
rhythmically correct, critically it is not above suspicion. Why 


*ynw ys. The first phrase in v. 15 03°53 05w1D3) is probably to 
be regarded as three-toned. 

‘Hither OWI or OD yi, 14a, is probably to be regarded as 
two-toned just as DDW153) in v. 15a. No rhythmical analysis which 
requires the deletion of 14b can be regarded as secure (against Marti). 
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should ‘your new moons’ be repeated immediately after ‘new 
moon’ in v. 13b? The repetitiousness somewhat weakens the 
passage. Schwally long ago suggested the substitution of 
another word.S But may not ‘your new moons’ be only a 
variant of ‘new moon’? In that case it must be deleted. But 
this critical operation would lead us to injure a rhythm whereas 
the thesis from which we started was that the solution of critical 
difficulties often enables us to correct already injured rhythms. 
The present difficulty in which we have entangled ourselves 
cannot be solved till we have examined vs. 12 and 13. 

(5) In vs. 12 and 13 both the rhythm and the parallelism 
which we have found to dominate the rest of the poem are badly 
disorganized. The presumption, therefore, is that we are deal- 
ing with verses more or less corrupted. Now the interpretation 
of these verses is disputed. There are exegetical obscurities in 
them. One of these we have noticed in the case of v. 12 and we 
have seen that the masoretic and LXX texts represent two 
divergent views of the construction and meaning of v. 12 and 
13a. The other exegetical difficulty is found in v. 13b and here 
again the LXX presents us with a different text. Here, then, 
is an instance of the coincidence of rhythmical and exegetical 
difficulties which should put us on our guard with respect to 
the soundness of the text. In the present case the solution 
offered should clear up the exegetical difficulties and at the same 
time satisfy the rhythmical demands of the rest of the poem. 

(a) Let us first examine the difficulty in v. 13b.° What is the 
meaning of ‘iniquity and the solemn meeting’? It is supposed 
to mean that the religious service which is accompanied by some 
sort of iniquity on the part of worshippers cannot be pleasing 
to God. But the phrase is a most dubious one’® and commen- 
tators have for the most part rightly preferred the LXX read- 
ing ‘fast and a solemn meeting.’ But with what is this phrase 
to be construed? To regard it as the object of the preceding 
verb, as the R.V. text suggests, is grammatically impossible. 
If, with Duhm, an infinitive ‘to bear’ is inserted"? we get two 

Sspain. Cf. Z.4.T.W., 1891, 257. 

*It is illustrated by the variant readings in the R.V. 

**Duhm still defends it by referring to 1 S. 15:23. But this is to 
support one questionable phrase by another equally doubtful. 


upxw, ef. Rw at v. 14b. That the present Hebrew text can be sup- 
ported by Ps. 101: 5 alone, is more than doubtful. 
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lines in v. 13b, either 4x4 or 3x4, and at the same time create 
an extremely awkward sentence, for the verb would have two 
series of subjects, before it and after it. 


New moon and sabbath, the calling of an assembly— 
I cannot endure fast and feast. 


This is almost intolerable. There is only one expedient which 
can solve the difficulty in any adequate way and which at the 
same time takes account of the critical difficulty raised at v. 
14a. Delete ‘your new moons’ and take ‘fast and festival’ 
with what follows.1* This construction of ‘fast and festival’ 
meeting with what follows has the support of the LXX and 
therefore must not be regarded as a pure conjecture. But if 
‘your new moons’ is deleted, this logically carries with it a 
modification of ‘your appointed feasts.’ I suggest that DI TYV5) 
should be emended to tYV9) and the line be read 


Fast and festival and calendar feast my soul hateth. 


This secures an excellent, five-toned line and every step in the 
process by which it is secured is soundly based on grammatical, 
exegetical and text-critical considerations. 

(b) But if the reconstructions thus far made be once admitted, 


it follows that the remainder of v. 13b must also be corrected. 
New moon and sabbath and calling of assemblies is almost cer- 
tainly four tones and 9D\N N9 by itself is grammatically suspi- 
cious. Again the infinitive ‘to bear’ is to be supplied, not only 
in thought but in fact, after SIN ND ™ and we get two tones. 
This suggests that there should be only three, not four, tones in 
the preceding phrase. At this point again conjecture must be 
resorted to, but conjecture which is by no means caprice. The 
phrase ‘the calling of an assembly’ is found only here in this 
particular form. I would suggest that NWP should be deleted.** 


*® Marti, Gray. 

* Duhm. 

**This may be due to dittography or it may be an interpretative gloss. 
The whole phrase 8p 8p has been struck out by critics as a levitical 
addition. But the phrase in the levitical legislation is different. It is 
always W'Ip-S\pn, with makkeph and without the article, in Ex. 12, 
Lev. 23, Nu. 28 and 29. Three times in these passages the plural form 
appears WIP RIPD (Lev. 23: 2, 4, 37). Elsewhere 8p appears alone 
at Is. 4:5; Nu. 10:2 and Neh. 8:8. In the last case it refers to the 
lection. But in Nu. 10:2 it has the force of an infinitive (the summons 
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We have now to examine vs. 12 and 13a and reconsider the 
rival interpretations of these lines in the masoretic and LXX 
texts. But we come to them now with a strong presupposition. 
That interpretation of the lines will probably be nearest the 
original text which conforms most closely to the five-toned 
rhythm established for the remainder of the poem. 

(ec) The second line in v. 18a ‘incense (or much better ‘smoke,’ 
i. e. the smoke of the sacrifices) is an abomination unto me,’ is 
possibly a five-toned line, but it is admittedly a poor one. I 
have no suggestion as to how to better it. I would not venture 
on any deletion here, however, for the line is necessary in the 
parallelism (see below) and the supposed difficulty of a refer- 
ence to SW) in the sense of ‘sacrificial smoke’ as early as Isaiah 
does not exist.’® 

(d) We come finally to the two rival interpretations of v. 12 
and 13a. Which shall we choose? Here a singular fact meets 
us. Neither interpretation of the text satisfies the rhythmic 
requirements in all particulars! But along which line of inter- 
pretation are we to seek the solution of the rhythmical difficul- 
ties? If the LXX interpretation is followed and the last two 
words of v. 12, "8M DD. be taken with what follows, then vs. 


12 and 13a can only be naturally scanned as 3x3x3(2)x3 


DIV AN wp3-"D 

DIN-ND MN DDT 
Nw ANID NIA 

Sv Ayn Mp” 


or call). Could the 1p be added in the present case to suggest that it 
refers to the summons to the feast rather than to the feast itself? The 
LXX reads Kai judpay weyédnv. This reading does not seem to recognize 
the 1p. but the adjective suggests an interpretation of the 8p. ef. 
John 7:37. The Ka probably represents an original | which has been 
displaced when ®°P came into the text. This solution seems to me to be 
much more reasonable than the rejection of the entire phrase (Marti; and 
Gray tentatively) which involves further drastic rearrangements of lines 
without attaining the five-toned rhythm. This solution is also favored by 
such textual evidence as there is. 

*% Marti takes the word in the later sense of ‘incense’ and therefore 
deletes it. But it is singular how these later levitical terms should become 
inserted into a passage which was a repudiation of the ceremonial. 

Tf DIV were deleted from v. 12b as a qualifying gloss (not all sacri- 
fices but only your sacrifices), then vs. 12 in its LXX form might be 
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Hence the LXX text in spite of tts various advantages must be 
rejected as it does not conform to the metrical requirements. 
Since the first part of v. 13a in the Hebrew recension furnishes 
a fair five-toned line, the difficulty does not lie in v. 13 but in 
v. 12. To take the last part of v. 12 over into v. 13 only com- 
plicates the rhythmical difficulties. But when the present form 
of v. 12 is examined the second clause is again seen to be a 
perfect five-toned line. Therefore it is not to be corrected to the 
LXX form. The difficulty does not lie here either. But at v. 
12a we strike a three-toned line. Here then the rhythmical 
difficulty is to be localized. If it is supposed that the last part 
of this line is lost, immediately our rhythmical difficulty is 
solved and the organization of the poem begins to appear. It 
is not difficult to conjecture what may have once stood here. 
Probably some such phrase as 03387 °3N (I am not accept- 
ing you). Almost this exact phrase is found at Jer. 14:10, 12 
where it refers to those who were offering sacrifices. Cf. also 
Hos. 8:13.17 At this point we must recur to the question raised 
earlier. Is v. 11 a tristich or was it originally composed of two 
couplets with the last line missing? This question leads us to 
consider the possible strophical organization of the poem as 
distinct from its rhythm. 

(6) If the correction suggested for v. 12a be adopted, then this 
line must be regarded as the missing line parallel to the last line 
of v.11. It refers to Jahweh’s rejection of the persons of those 
who offer the sacrifices. In that case vs. 10-12a contain three 
complete couplets or six lines. But v. 12b with its question 
clearly begins the same subject over again, though with a varia- 
tion in the treatment. The emphasis falls in what follows on 
the feasts rather than on the sacrifices. This thought runs 
through v. 14 and at v. 15 a third thought is introduced, namely 


regarded as five-toned, but the remaining lines cannot be so scanned with 
any probability. Duhm divides as follows: 


To trample my courts continue not—to bring oblation 
Vain is the smoke-sacrifice; it is an abomination to me. 


This does secure two five-toned lines but at the expense of a stylistically 
most improbable line, and to take both NW and Api with Np is 
quite unlikely. 

T find that I have been anticipated in the supposition of a lost half 
line at v. 12a by Sievers. 
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the futility even of their prayers and the necessity of their 
moral regeneration. Now if the emendations suggested above 
in vs. 13-14 be adopted it will be found that vs. 12b-14 furnish 
us with three more couplets or six lines. This result increases 
our confidence in the process by which it has been attained. 
When once the Hebrew conception of vs. 12b-13 is retained as 
against the LXX and the text emended at the proper point and 
in the proper way, the outline of the poem becomes clarified. 
Two well-defined stanzas each of six lines emerge. But in vs. 
15, 16 there are only two couplets or four lines. Is this reduc- 
tion intentional and did the poem end with v. 16? 

(7) The present compiler of the first chapter of Isaiah does not 
think so. He has provided the last two words of v. 16, and v. 
17, in which the positive lines, along which the reformation urged 
in v. 16 is to follow, are laid down. That these lines are Isaianic 
both in thought and expression need not be denied. But that they 
are the original conclusion to the preceding poem is open to serious 
doubt. The rhythm has completely changed. It is now 2x2 or 
4x4. It is of course possible that Isaiah himself may have 
intentionally changed to this rhythm of quicker movement at 
the close of his poem in order to give effect to his exhortation. 
Yet if another ending can be discovered which agrees in rhythm 
with the rest of the poem, supplies the missing couplet to the 
last stanza in vs. 15, 16, and provides a rhetorically equally 
effective close, it should certainly be allowed to put in a claim 
for respectful attention. If we examine the remainder of the 
chapter nothing can be culled from it to answer our purpose 
out of vs. 21-31. Vs. 21-26 are admitted on all hands to be an 
independent poem and vs. 27-31 are fragments which have noth- 
ing to do with the topic in vs. 10-16. Hence our choice of an 
alternative ending to v. 17 is restricted to vs. 18 and 19-20. So 
far as v. 18 is concerned, the difficulty of it in the present con- 
text has been recognized from the time of Koppe and no satis- 
factory explanation of its contextual meaning has as yet been 
forthcoming."* 


* The traditional interpretation of the passage as an offer of free pardon, 
a gospel message in the strictest sense, is certainly the most obvious inter- 
pretation of v. 18 when taken by itself, though an interpretation utterly 
at variance with the context. After the terrible denunciation just pre- 
ceding this gracious offer is certainly out of place. It is equally contra- 
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There are left vs. 19, 20. Here is a couplet in the first place 
and it is a couplet which we are in search of. The rhythm of 
the couplet may be regarded as the five-tone rhythm of vs. 10- 
16.1° The threat after the denunciations and exhortations in 
vs. 10-16 is most appropriate and serves to round out the poem 
in a thoroughly impressive way. If these verses are adopted 
as the original conclusion of Isaiah’s poetical polemic against 
the hollow ceremonialism of his day we have recovered a thor- 
oughly organized poem of three stanzas of six lines each, in a 
consistent 3 x 2 rhythm with only very slight emendations of the 
text, each one of which has considerable exegetical or critical 
warrant apart from the necessities of the rhythm. This restora- 
tion seems to me decidedly preferable to the very drastic emen- 
dations of the passage which have been practised upon it in 
recent years, but it can be carried through only when the Hebrew 
conception of vs. 12 and 13 is adopted as against the LXX inter- 
pretation which has latterly found such favor with students of 
Isaiah. 

I append a translation which embodies the emendations sug- 
gested above, together with the resulting poetical analysis. 


dictory to the conditional promise which follows. But the attempts thus 
far made to construe it as a threat are most unconvincing. It is not 
natural to interpret the verse as a question (against Michaelis, Koppe 
and Eichhorn, an interpretation renewed by Wellhausen Proleg.? p. 443). 
For objections to this view cf. also Burney, J.T.S., XI, p. 443 f. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the ironical interpretation of Duhm and Marti. The 
interpretation of v. 18 as a threat of judicial destruction of sin and there- 
fore of sinners (Ges. Hitz.) is monstrous and Hackmann’s symbolic 
interpretation (Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, p. 118, n.) is fanciful, nor 
ean I find anything of value in Ehrlich’s explanation. Gray’s translation, 
‘Though your sins were as scarlet they might become white’ seems to seek 
a middle ground between an unconditional pardon and a positive threat, 
but with the emphasis upon the pardon. In view of the difficulty of the 
verse in its present connection one more guess may be hazarded. Give to 
the imperfects the sense of must (for this sense cf. Driver, Tenses, sec. 39 
and Gen. 20:9; 34:7; Job. 9:29; 1 Sam. 14: 43b; 1 K. 18: 5 and 27). 
Though your sins are as scarlet, they must become white as snow. 

It is the difficulty of the reformation which would then be emphasized. 
But even on this interpretation I doubt very much whether v. 18 originally 
had anything to do with vs. 10-16. 

* The makkeph is to be struck out after the two ON (vs. 19, 20) but 
supplied after 210 (v. 20). 
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I 


Hear the word of Jahweh—ye judges of Sodom, 

Give ear to the instruction of our God—ye people of 
Gomorrah. 

What to me is the multitude of your sacrifices—saith 
Jahweh, 

I am sated with the burnt-offerings of rams—and the fat 
of fed beasts, 

And in the blood of bulls and of goats—I take no delight, 

When ye come to see my face—[I will not accept you]. 


II 


Who hath sought this at your hands—to trample my 
courts ? 

Do not continue to bring—an oblation of vanity ; 

Smoke (of sacrifice) an abomination—is it to me, 

New moon and sabbath and eall( ?)—I cannot endure; 

Fast and assembly and feast—my soul hateth, 

They have become unto me a burden—I am weary of 
carrying it. 


iil 


When ye spread out your hands—TI will hide my eyes, 

Yea, when ye multiply prayer—lI will not be listening; 

Your hands are full of blood—wash you, cleanse you, 

Put away the evil of your deeds—from before mine eyes; 

If ye are willing to hear—the good of the land ye shall 
eat, 

But if ye refuse and rebel—ye shall eat the sword(?). 
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THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE REFRAINS IN IS. 2: 6-21 


Kemper FULLERTON 
OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


In vs. 6-8 and 12-16 we have, as has long been recognized, 
either two poems, or two parts of the same poem. The latter 
view is, as I believe, distinctly preferable. Each of these parts 
ean be organized without serious difficulty except at v. 6 into 
three quatrains as follows: 


I 


Tue Sins oF THE NATION 


a 

For he hath rejected his people,* 

. + « « « « « « the house of Jacob; 
For their land is full of traffickers, 
With the sons of strangers they bargain. 


b 
Their land is full of wealth,? 
And there is no end to their treasures; © 
And their land is full of horses, 
And there is no end to their chariots. 


c 


And their land is full of idols, 

(And there is no end to their images) ;* 

To the work of their hands they bow down, 
To that which their fingers have made. 


*Read 3d person with LXX. 

* Strike out 377) and take ‘JOD in its more general sense of money 
or wealth. 

* St. c has at present only three lines. The last two form a couplet. The 
first has no parallel. Duhm’s conjectured line has both exegetical and 
rhythmical arguments in its favor. 
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II 
Tue JupeMENT or THE Day or JAHWEH 


d 


12 For Jahweh of Hosts hath a day 
Over all that is proud and exalted, 
Over all that is lifted up and lofty. 

4 


e 


Over all the cedars of Lebanon,°® 

And over all the oaks of Bashan; 

And over all the mountains that are lofty, 
And over all the hills that are high. 


f 


And over every tower that is high, 
And over every fortified wall; 

And over all the ships of Tarshish 
And over every . . . .*® of delight. 


It will be observed how clearly the poetical analysis into 
quatrains agrees with the exegetical analysis of the thought 
sequence in the two parts. In part two, the doom of Jahweh’s 
day is announced, first in general terms (st. d). In the second 
stanza four particulars from the realm of nature are singled 
out, and in the third, four particulars from the sphere of man’s 
handiwork. In part one, quatrains b and ¢ are given to the two 
thoughts of material prosperity (st. b) and of idolatry (st. ¢). 
The present form of v. 6, however, is both exegetically and 
rhythmically unsatisfactory. Does v. 6 refer to a religious abuse, 
sorcery, magic, as v. a suggests, or to intercourse with foreign 


‘St. d is at present only three lines. The principle of parallelism does 
not so imperiously require a fourth line here as in the case of st. c, but 
since the last two stanzas are clearly quatrains it is probable that st. d is 
also. DW! of v. 12b is certainly incorrect and some such word as 13) 
must be substituted. The LXX has the doublet xai ueréwpov xai rawevwOhoe- 
rat. The first is clearly the original. 

® Strike out O'NWIT) D'NIN. + Due to dittography. 

*So far as I know, no satisfactory explanation of MV3W has as yet been 
propounded. 
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nations, as v. b seems to suggest? The phrasing of both these 
clauses is also most awkward and improbable. The rhythm and 
the parallelism are equally disorganized. When the remainder 
of the poem is examined, we expect to find one thought in v. 6 
clearly expressed, and we expect to find it rounded out in a 
quatrain. Conjectural emendations must be based on these 
two premises. The best emendation yet suggested is Gray’s, 
which sees in v. 6 a reference only to trade relations with for- 
eigners’ and which I have adopted above. Part I is then a 
denunciation of foreign intercourse, with its usual accompani- 
ments of material prosperity leading to self-confidence and 
idolatry, a typical prophetical thought-sequence and one which 
is thoroughly Isaianic. 

When the two parts are examined in their relationship to each 
other they are clearly seen to be two parts of the same poem. 
They are organized in exactly the same way into three quatrains 
each, they are in the same rhythm, and the second part is neces- 
sary to complete the thought of the first part which it does in 
a most effective way. In the first part we have the sin and in 
the second the judgment.’ It is also to be carefully noticed that 
each part begins in the same way with a ‘for.’ The first ‘for’ 
in v. 6 has nothing to which to attach. Commentators are gener- 
ally agreed that something, now lost, once preceded v. 6. But 
what was it? If our analysis of the poem is accepted it could 
not have been a preceding stanza, for that would disorganize the 
symmetry of the two parts. The second ‘for,’ v. 12, cannot 
easily attach to the first part directly. Nor does it do so in the 
present form of the text. It is at this point that we arrive at 
the question of the refrains. After each of the two parts of our 
poem there is a collection of verses which, because of their repeti- 
tion and position, appear to be in the nature of refrains. Thus 
vs. 9 and 10 after the first part correspond almost exactly in 
thought and partly in expression to vs. 17 and 19 after the second 
part. But on closer examination there is discovered something 
decidedly queer about these refrains. Thus v. 11 is a repetition 
of v. 9, and v. 21 is a repetition of v. 19, but neither v. 11 nor 
v. 21 occupies a position appropriate to a refrain. They recur 
too quickly after their corresponding verses, vs. 9 and 11. Only: 


* For particulars see his commentary. 
*Duhm’s contention that we have here fragments of two different poems 
(vs. 6-10, 18 f. and 11-17) in different meters(!) is wide of the mark. 
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v. 10 intervenes between vs. 9 and its duplicate, 11, and v. 10 
is itself apparently a refrain! V. 20, it is true, which intervenes 
between v. 19 and its duplicate, v. 21, introduces some new 
material, but this is not enough to account for so speedy a recur- 
rence of the same thought. Again, while vs. 9 and 10 are com- 
bined together, their equivalents, vs. 17 and 19, are separated by 
the curiously abbreviated verse 18. Finally, while the thought 
and general expression of vs. 9 and 10 are found three times, 
each time there is a rather remarkable variation in detail. The 
questions at once arise, Are all of these repetitions original or 
are they in a measure accidental? Again, is the variation in 
form intentional or is it also accidental? As if the problem were 
not already sufficiently complicated, we find still another varia- 
tion upon v. 9 in 5:15 f. 

Is there any legitimate way out of these entanglements? The 
parallel verses fall into two groups, (1) vs. 9, 11, 17 and 5:15 £.; 
(2) vs. 10, 19 and 21. For purposes of ready comparison their 
variations are represented in the following table: 


Grovr I. 


(1) WN Sov DIN Murr) 2:9a 
(2) w'N Sov") DIN Mw) 5:15a 
(3) DWIX ON 552) oOINA nw) Mw") 2:17 
(4) DVN OV Ine 9oev OANA IY — 2:1la 
(5) nmoovn — onary 5:15b 
(6) on> xNwn ON) 2:9b 
(7) win pYS $799 NA’ 39 2:11b 
(8) ee ee ce “ce “oe 2:17b 
(9) APISS (wp WIP INA OHeI3 HMI) AT’ 739"15:16 


Grovr II. 


(1) “"Dy3 oom) “iy 3 ND iv. 10a 
(2) "py mdm) OY = ANYDD INDv. 19a 
(3) oyson ‘Dyod) DST NII NII? v. 2a 
(4) iN W570) mn SIND 9359 v. 10b 
(5) we“ “ “  & y 19b 
(6) ce “ee 74 ee ee Vv. 21b 
(7) _ — — wae 
(8) PINT PUY? Wid v. 19¢ 
(9) “ «6% y Qe 
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I propose to examine the several positions of these verses and 
then their variations in phraseology. 


A 


THEIR PosITIONS 

(1) To begin with, the present position of 5:15 f. is impos- 
sible. The whole passage, vs. 14-17, is badly disorganized. The 
recurrence of the ‘therefore,’ v. 14, immediately after the 
‘therefore,’ v. 13, is suspicious. We would expect a ‘woe’ to 
intervene (cf. the relationship of v. 8 to vs. 9 f. and vs. 11 f. 
to v.13). There would seem to be a gap between vs. 13 and 14. 
This inference is confirmed by the feminine suffixes in v. 14. 
These point to an antecedent preceding v. 14 which is now lost. 
This antecedent was almost certainly the name of some city 
(Zion?). V. 14 states that all the glory and wild revelry of it 
is to disappear into Sheol as into the greedy maw of some huge 
monster. V. 17 on the other hand describes a pastoral scene. 
Undoubtedly the two scenes in vs. 14 and 17 are thought of in 
contrast. Where once all the bustle and tumult of a great city 
was, there only the shepherd and his flocks now wander. The 
same thought is beautifully worked out in Browning’s Love 
among the Ruins 


Where the quiet colored end of evening smiles, miles and miles, 
O’er the solitary pastures where our sheep half asleep, 
Tinkle homeward through the twilight, stray or stop, as they crop, 
Was the site once of a city, great and gay, so they say. 


OLN 
Now between these two pictures vs. 15 f. intrude in the most 
unfortunate way. That they are an intrusion is not only clear 
from the discordance of their thought, but also from the discord- 
ance of their syntactical structure (a point strangely ignored 
by commentators). The JP of v. 17 undoubtedly carries on 
the 3") of v. 14. The intervention of the imperfect forms 
with waw consec. in vs. 15 f. clearly betrays these verses as an 
insertion. If vs. 15 f. do not belong here, where do they belong? 
The answer is obvious. They must belong to chap. 2. But the 
fact that this refrain is found elsewhere in such an impossible 
connection is a danger signal indicating the badly corrupted 
state of the text in this part of Isaiah. 
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(2) If we turn to chap. 2 we at once meet with another indica- 
tion of the same thing. V. 22 is not in good connection with 
what precedes and is wanting in the LXX even down to the 
time of Origen.® These two instances of corruption should put 
us on our guard when we come to the examination of the refrains 
themselves. 

(3) We have already seen that the repetition of v. 21 so soon 
after its equivalent in v. 19 is difficult to understand. From 
the literary and artistic point of view it is anything but satisfy- 
ing. From the exegetical point of view it is still less so. Vs. 
19-21, as they stand, seem to say that ‘they’ (apparently the 
idols of v. 18) shall enter into hiding before the terror of the 
Lord (v. 19), whereas in that day mankind shall cast their 
idols away to the moles and to the bats in order to enter into 
hiding before the terror of the Lord (vs. 20 f.). V. 19 after 
v. 18 suggests that it is the idols that hide themselves; vs. 20 f. 
suggest that men throw their idols away in order to hide them- 
selves.1° These contradictory statements about the idols hiding 
themselves away and men casting away their idols in order to 
hide themselves away, surely cannot be original. On the other 
hand if ‘men’ are taken as the subject of v. 19 as well as of 


v. 20, we would have the same thing said over again in a most 
ineffective way. But the final and convincing proof that we 
are dealing with a thoroughly secondary text at vs. 20 and 21 
is the fact that v. 20 is pure prose and that, too, of the most 
atrocious kind. The reader who cannot see this had better abstain 
from any further attempt at a correct understanding of the 


°Cf. Field’s Hexapla for evidence. 

* Hans Schmidt in his Commentary on Isaiah in Die Schriften des Alten 
Testaments suggests that the idea in vs. 18 f. is Isaiah’s first sketch of 
his thought, the idea in vs. 20 belonging to his revision. The first idea, that 
the idols themselves flee away, may have been suggested by the popular ideas 
of the Day of Jahweh in which Jahweh was to triumph over the other 
gods. The second revision corresponded to Isaiah’s own convictions of the 
nothingness of the idols! An instructive illustration of the vacuities into 
which the exegetical irresponsibilities of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule 
finally empty. Gunkel, and especially Gressmann, brilliantly suggestive 
and creative as they are, have much to answer for in the way of ignoring 
at times the fundamental principles of sound exegesis. This interpretation 
of Schmidt is simply the revival of the Keil-Hengstenberg method of 
exegesis in the interest of a new dogma. 

6 
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text of this chapter, and should he content to cast in his fortunes 
with the moles and bats.*t The recognition of the prose char- 
acter of v. 20 is the indispensable preliminary to a proper 
appreciation of the problem of the refrains. If v. 20 is prose it 
certainly does not belong here. It is probably a marginal com- 
ment upon v. 18 by the same hand which inserted 31:7.% But 
if v. 20 is eliminated, it is at once obvious that v. 21 cannot follow 
immediately on v. 19. It has no literary function in the poem. 
It is therefore, further, equally obvious that v. 21 must be simply 
a textual variant to v. 19. Accordingly, so far as their position 
is concerned, vs. 20 and 21 may both be left out of consideration 
in determining the relationship of the refrains to the poem. The 
only question that can be raised is what claim to consideration 
has v. 21 as a variant reading. 

(4) After the elimination of vs. 20-22, vs. 17-19 are left as 
the concluding refrain or refrains of the second part. To these 
verses, as we have seen, vs. 9 and 10 correspond as the concluding 
refrain or refrains of the first part. But this leaves v. 11 
hanging in the air. It, too, has no conceivable literary function 
in the organism of the poem. The inference is unavoidable. 
Just as v. 21 is a variant to v. 19, so v. 11 is a variant to v. 9. 


But v. 11 in form is more nearly akin to v. 17. May not v. 9 
and v. 17 also be variant readings of what was originally the 
same refrain? This leads us to our second main question. What 
was the original form of the refrains? 


II 


Tuer Forms. 


Let us look first at the variations in our second group. (1) 
Of the three variants in this group the last, v. 21, is certainly to 
be rejected. The infinitive construction, ‘to go’ (N19), is due 
to the attempt to construe v. 21 with v. 20 and must be rejected 


“This is said with the full knowledge that Sievers actually attempts to 
sean v. 20. Such a procedure creates a profound distrust of his metrical 
analyses so far as the Old Testament is concerned. 

” Whether both 2: 20 and 31: 7 depend upon 30: 22, which is in a passage 
thoroughly un-Isaianic in character, or whether the one who is responsible 
for them wrote the entire section 30: 19-26 himself does not concern us 
at present. The same hand is probably to be detected again at 17:7 f. 
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when v. 20 is rejected. Again, the ‘holes of the dust’ (MOM) 
"5yY) of v. 19 is to be preferred to ‘the clefts of the rocks’ 
of v. 21. The former phrase is a difficult one and MYND 
is an 4. A. The phrase of v. 21 is a conventional substitute for 
the more difficult one. Here, if anywhere in the O. T., the 
principle of the harder reading may be applied.** Finally ‘the 
eaves of the rocks’ (OS AMP) of v. 19 is to be preferred 
to ‘the caverns of the rocks’ (OST AMP) of v. 21. The 
word Mp3 is found again only at Ex. 33:22 and the phrase 
would seem to be an intentional reference to that passage (ef. 
also the definite article with [D)"$ im both passages as against 


the anarthrous OS of v. 19). V. 21 must be regarded, not 


as the original form of the refrain, not even as a text corruption, 
but as a literary gloss upon v. 19, intended, partly to relieve 
a difficult reading, partly to remind the reader of Ex. 33: 22. 
(2) As between v. 19 and v. 10 the choice is not quite so cer- 
tain. Yet I think the original reading is reasonably probable. - 
The perfect IN) of v. 19 can scarcely be correct. It suggests 
the improbable thought that the idols themselves are to hide in 
the caves. Neither is the infinitive absolute form at v. 10 likely. 
The LXX reads imper. pl. IND at v. 10 and undoubtedly this 
is to be read also at v. 19 as is generally recognized. The 
preceding } of v. 19 belongs to the verb of v. 18 as is seen again 
in the LXX (so Marti). The last clause of v. 19b ‘when he 
riseth to shake the earth’ is also found at v. 10 in the LXX 
and belongs there as it adds greatly to the effectiveness of the 
refrain. With these changes made in both verses there remains 
the choice between v. 10a and v. 19a. The rhythm of the two 
variants differs. In form 1 it is 2x2 or 4; in form 2 it is 
3x2. The 3x2 rhythm of form 2 seems to be preferable since 
the next line of the refrain in both vs. 10b and 19b (forms 4 
and 5) is also3x2. In that case the {0/7 of form 1 is prob- 
ably to be rejected. It came into the text when the original form 
2 was abbreviated. It is impossible to account precisely for this 
reduction, though it was probably due to pure accident. A 
similar phenomenon will meet us in the second group of refrains. 
On the basis of the above suggestions the original form of the 


* The LXX has adopted the easy phrase out of v. 21 into v. 19 along 
with the more difficult one, though it is at present in the wrong position. 
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refrain now represented by the variants in vs. 10, 19 and 21 
will be: 


Enter ye into the caves of the rocks, and the hollows of the dust, 
From before the terror of Jahweh and the splendor of his 
majesty, 
When he riseth to shake the earth. 


(3) When we turn to the variants of the first group it is 
clear that form 4 can at once be dismissed from our calculation. 
It is grammatically impossible and the position of MW) is 
opposed to the evidence of the first three forms. It is also 
rhythmically defective as it is 4x 3. 

(4) That form 4 is incorrect is further proved by form 5. 
This form at present is the parallel line to form 2. But a weaker 
parallel could hardly be imagined. It is clear that form 5 was 
meant to be a correction of the grammar and style of form 4. 
The intolerable expression FWD) °Y is smoothed off into 
D733 °3'} and the verb properly emended to the fem. to agree 
with %}’}. The insertion of the word °})}) has occasioned the 
difficulty. This was probably a marginal note reminiscent of 
Ps. 131:1 or Is. 3:16. It is an old concordance reference just 
as J isat v.21. After it had come into the text an attempt 
was made in form 5 to emend the corruption along wrong lines. 
Accordingly both forms 4 and 5 may be dismissed from consider- 
ation. 

(5) Form 6 may also be dismissed with confidence. It now 
stands as the parallel to form 1. But the parallelism is an 
impossible one. No one has been able to account in any satis- 
factory way for this sudden ejaculation. It was an attempt to 
get some meaning out of the 7395UWN which had become illegi- 
ble in some manuscript containing form 5 (cf. Marti). 

(6) Of the three variations between forms 1 and 2 on the 
one hand and 3 on the other, the future forms of the verbs in 
form 3 are distinctly preferable to the historical forms in forms 
1 and 2. The future forms are in agreement with the general 
theme of the poem which is looking forward to the Day of 
Jahweh. The choice between DO'Y3N of form 3 and YN of 
forms 1 and 2 is not quite so certain. On the one hand it might 
be thought that the singular is in better parallelism with DUN 
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and that the plural is an unnecessary attempt to indicate the col- 
lective force of ON. On the other hand, when once OY is 
introduced, the plural form becomes rhythmically almost neces- 
sary. Hence our decision upon this variation will be conditioned 
upon our decision with regard to the next variation. Shall we 
choose the longer form of form 3 or the shorter of forms 1 and 2? 
Here taste is probably to be the final arbiter and tastes differ. 
To me the shorter form is colorless, the longer form more forceful 
in expression and more rhythmical. It is also supported by 
form 4 and impliedly by form 5. 

(7) But there is another half to this refrain represented by 
forms 7, 8 and 9. Form 9 departs in a very striking way from 
the other two. In order to decide between these variants the 
curious v. 18 of chap. 2 must be considered. When its relation- 
ship to v. 17 is examined its originality becomes very question- 
able. When it is said that Jahweh is exalted alene, with whom 
is Jahweh contrasted? With men or with other gods? If 
v. 17 is read by itself the contrast would be with men. When 
v. 18 is introduced the contrast would seem to be with the idols. 
In other words v. 17a and v. 18 haul at v. 17b in different 
directions, and the thought becomes correspondingly uncertain. 
Doubt is at once raised as to the originality of v. 18 in the present 
connection. This doubt is confirmed by the fact that v. 18 is 
missing after v. 11 and also at 5:15 f. In 5:15 f. the ‘alone’ 
(139) of v. 17 is also missing and a new thought is introduced, 
namely, wherein Jahweh is exalted; in equity and righteousness. 
Thus between forms 7 and 8, on the one hand; and 9 on the 
other there is an important variation not only in expression but 
in thought also. Which of these forms is to be preferred? 
Which is in better agreement with the subject and temper of the 
poem? If we recur to our analysis of the poem we discover one 
reference to idolatry (st. c). But this reference is incidental. 
The emphasis of the poem, taken as a whole, is upon the proud, 
materialistic civilization which has been set up and in which men 
trust. This comes out especially in Part II in which there is 
no reference to idolatry at all. The contrast suggested by the 
poem is not between Jahweh and the idols but between Jahweh 
and the pride of man. This thought of the poem would be 
satisfied by v. 17 as it stands, without v. 18. But the ethical 
note sounded in 5:15 f. is so thoroughly Isaianie and expressed 
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in so classic a form that it is tempting to hold that this is the 
original form of the refrain. It is not the mere exaltation of 
Jahweh, as contrasted with the pride of man which is to be 
humbled, that Isaiah wishes to emphasize, but his ethical exalta- 
tion which gives to the day of Jahweh its truly prophetical and 
ethical character. The thought is of Jahweh, the Holy One of 
Israel, of his equity and his righteousness. Over against the 
materialistic civilization which Isaiah sees around him, puffed 
up with pride but laden with iniquity, the prophet sounds this 
great refrain just as the Seraph song in chap. 6 is brought into 
contrast with the people unclean of lips who violate Jahweh’s 
sanctity. But since 1735 is not found in 5:16 and would have 
no place in it either exegetically or rhythmically it follows 
inevitably, if form 9 is adopted, that the 1735 of forms 7 and 
8 must be eliminated. It may then be held to have come into 
2:17 when v. 18 was added and from there worked back into 
v. 11.4 We have already noticed that v. 20 is also concerned 
with idols and the suggestion was made that it was a marginal 
gloss upon v. 18. But now v. 18 itself turns out to be a gloss. 
I suggest that the textual history of vs. 17-21 was something as 
follows. V.18 was originally a marginal note designed to estab- 
lish a contrast between the refrain and v. 8. When it came 
into the text the original form of the refrain itself became cor- 
rupted and 1739 was added to make the exact nature of the 
contrast still clearer. The prose verse, v. 20, was a still later 
marginal comment upon v. 18 after v. 18 had established itself 
in the text. When v. 20 finally followed v. 18 into the text it 
brought along with it the variant v. 21 which probably stood 
by it in the margin. All this is of course conjectural but it is 
well within the bounds of textual possibilities.*® 


“The phrase 8117 OY would probably come in along with m5. The 
phrase, though not wanting in original prophecies of Isaiah and in agree- 
ment with the present prophecy, is most frequently found in spurious pas- 
sages. It is rejected by Marti and Gray, though still defended by Duhm 
because of v. 12. 

* Marti and Gray both take v. 18 as a part of the refrain and supply 
it after v. 11. Duhm inclines to hold that v. 18 is a fragment of a lost 
strophe and is to be separated from v.17. Ehrlich has observed that 35 
probably points forward to v. 18, but all these writers fail to notice the 
double reference of the 1725 in the present text and to draw the obvious 
critical conclusion from this fact. 
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If the above criticism is adopted the first refrain will have 
been reduced to something like the following form: 


The haughtiness of man shall be bowed down, 
And the exaltation of man humbled ; 

And Jahweh of Hosts shall be exalted in equity, 
And the Holy God sanctified in righteousness. 


But here a difficulty arises. The first of these couplets is 3 x 3, 
the second is 4x4. Is this change in rhythm likely? Would 
we not do better after all to remain by the form in 2:17 and 
11 (eliminating NIN OVS) in which case the refrain would 
consist of a regular three-toned tristich? This view would 
involve the originality of 1939. At this point opinions will 
probably differ. For the reasons already assigned I prefer to 
take the form of the refrain in 5:16, even at the expense of a 
difference in meter. But it is not a difficult task to reduce 
5:16 to the 3x3 rhythm if one were disposed to do so. The 
WIJ is quite unnecessary and has a suspicious smack of 29: 23, 
a Spurious verse. If it is rejected, then FINDS may be rejected 
from the parallel line.** I shall venture to follow this sugges- 
tion though freely admitting in this case the purely conjectural 
nature of the correction. "We have now secured a double refrain 
standing after each part of our poem in the following form: 


The haughtiness of man shall be bowed down, 

And the exaltation of man shall be humbled, 

And Jahweh shall be exalted in equity, 

And the Holy God in righteousness. 
Enter into the caves of the rocks, and the hollows of the dust, 
From before the terror of the Lord and the splendor of his 

majesty, 
When he riseth to shake the earth. 


What is to be clearly recognized is that we have here a double 
refrain. The first is a quatrain in the three-toned rhythm. The 
second is a tristich composed of a couplet in the 3x2 rhythm 
with a concluding three-toned line. Now, while it is not impos- 


**So Duhm followed by Sievers. There is-also another possibility. We 
may be dealing in the present case with an intentional variation. The first 
refrain may have had the two forms, first of v. 17 and second of 5:16. 
The latter being the concluding refrain may be supposed to roll out in the 
fuller 4x4 rhythm. 
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sible that these two refrains may have been thus coupled together 
originally, there is no necessary inner connection between them.’* 
In fact each refrain would gain in impressiveness if it stood out 
independently. The last step in our reconstruction is due to 
the acute observation of Marti. When once v. 11 is removed as 
a corrupted variant, v. 10 in the emended form, instead of 
belonging to the concluding refrain of Part I, can now be 
regarded as the opening refrain of Part II. No more effective 
introduction can be thought of. It furnishes also the explana- 
tion of the ‘for’ at v. 12. But this at once suggests that the 
same refrain once stood before v. 6, for we have seen that the 
‘for’ of v. 6 also demands that something should precede but 
that this could not very well have been another stanza. The 
refrain in v. 19 in its emended form, instead of originally occupy- 
ing its present position, must be transposed and placed before 
v. 6. This is an assumption no more violent than the actual 
fact of the transposition of the refrain to the utterly impossible 
position of 5:15 f. It is clear that we are dealing in the present 
ease with a text that has suffered most seriously, and not an 
assumption has been made in the foregoing, with the possible 
exception of the reduction of 5:16 from a4x4toa3x3 rhythm, 
which is not based on sound exegetical and text-critical principles 
and which is not necessitated by the obvious corruptions of the 
present text. Duhm’s criticism of what he terms Marti’s 
Gewaltsamkeiten in the reconstruction of the poem, the general 
lines of which have been followed in the above, is unjustifiable. 
What I have attempted to do is to support Marti’s brilliant 
reconstruction (followed by Gray) by a fuller critical and exe- 
getical apparatus than either of these writers was able to make 
use of in the limitations of a commentary, and also to add at cer- 
tain points to the precision of their results. The length to which 
this paper has extended will be amply justified, even though 
no startlingly new points of view are advanced, if the reader 
can be induced by it to rest more securely in Marti’s restoration, 
for it permits one of the noblest poems of the master stylist of 
the Old Testament to stand out in something like its pristine 
splendor and impressiveness, Isaiah’s Dies Irae. 


* A possible rhythmical connection could be established if the second 
couplet were allowed to stand in the 4 x 4 rhythm as at 5:16. Then there 
would be a progress from the 3 x 3 through the 4 x 4 to the 5 x 5 rhythm. 
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Tsatan 13, 14 


These two chapters which open the volume of Isaiah on the 
Nations, chaps. 13-23, are headed ‘‘Oracle of Babylon which 
Isaiah, son of Amoz, saw.’’ They are confessedly somewhat com- 
posite. For the present form of the prophecy that title is 
probably correct, but by pretty general consent the Taunt Song 
on the Destruction of Babylon, 14: 3-21, is a thing by itself. 
Eliminating for a moment this taunt song and studying the 
prophecy without it, I think we shall find it true of the remainder 
that it is not properly an oracle of Babylon. Chapter 13 is an 
oracle of the Day of Yahaweh, of which the destruction of Baby- 
lon is but a part; although the culminating part. The real 
outcome of this day of Yahaweh is the deliverance of the 
captives of Israel and the punishment of the Assyrian great 
power. An analysis of the prophecy shows this plainly, as I 
think. 

Isaiah 13: 2-5, Yahaweh musters the host of His consecrated 
ones to ruin all the earth. It is the summons of Yahaweh to 
His mighty men to gather from the uttermost parts of the heavens 
to do His will, to be His tools to ruin all the earth. 

Vv. 6-8 pictures the dismay and agony of the world in face 
of the woe that is to be! ‘‘Howl, for the day of Yahaweh is 
about to come’’; and all the world is filled with consternation. 

Vv. 9-22 is the Day of Yahaweh, itself. 

V. 9 the day of desolation of the world. 

V. 10 the day when the heavenly bodies cease their functions. 

Vv. 11-12 the world is punished for its wickedness, and the 
proud and haughty are brought low, and mortals are made 
searcer than fine gold. 

V. 13 the heavens and earth tremble and quake. 

Vv. 14-16 The frightened sojourners seek to return to their 
lands, apparently those who are sojourners of their own free 
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will, the foreigners that dwell in a great center like Babylon 
for their mercantile gain and profit. Now in the hour of 
calamity they would fain flee each to his people, but instead they 
perish miserably with their wives and children. 

Vv. 17-18 this is the work of the barbarous Median invaders. 

Vv. 19-22 Babylon is destroyed and made an utter waste. 

All of this section 13: 2-22 is poetry. Then follow a couple 
of verses, 14: 1-2b, which are partly poetry and partly prose, 
prophesying the restoration of the captives of Jacob and Israel, 
who shall be brought back from their captivity by the peoples 
that now hold them captive; and they in their turn shall make 
slaves of these captors. Then, omitting the Taunt Song, follow 
vv. 24-25, the great work of destruction accomplished, Yahaweh 
swears the destruction of Assyria itself in His holy mountain. 

Vv. 26-27 the conclusion. With the final destruction of the 
destroyers the plan of Yahaweh is fulfilled in this great world 
catastrophe which He has purposed. 

The prophecy is one connected whole, and it attaches itself 
directly and obviously to events of Isaiah’s own time. To under- 
stand this and to grasp Isaiah’s references and the reason why 
the destruction of Babylon plays such an enormous part in 
the Day of Yahaweh, as he conceives it, one must consider the 
history of the period. The Israelites began to come in contact 
with Assyria in the time of Ahab, when Ahab was allied with 
Damascus against Shalmaneser II. At that time Assyria was 
an aggressive great power undertaking the conquest of the West. 
Then followed a period of almost a hundred years during which 
Assyria was quiet and the West remained undisturbed. During 
this period Assyrian power continually decreased, until the 
usurpation of the throne by King Tiglath Pileser in 745 B. c. 
With him a new era of Assyrian aggression commences and of 
a consequent close contact of both Israel and Judah with the 
Assyrian great power. Tiglath Pileser’s new plans and methods 
for the conquest of the whole world kept all the lands on Israel’s 
horizon from this time on in turmoil until the destruction of 
Nineveh almost one and a half centuries later. Both Israel and 
Judah took part in these struggles and under King Uzziah Judah 
appears to have been one of the leading states in the alliances 
against the Assyrian great power. The aggressions of that power 
brought it continually closer to Israel and Judah, and early in his 
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career as a prophet, when Ahaz refused to codperate with the 
allies, Isaiah was brought face to face with the Assyrian program. 
The pacifist policy of Ahaz and others of his ilk played into the 
hands of Assyria, resulting in the fall of Damascus and Israel. 
The capture of Samaria and the deportation of their fellows of 
Israel made a profound impression on the Judeans and espe- 
cially on Isaiah, both because of their kinship, religious and 
political, and because it meant their own impending doom. 
Accordingly Hezekiah reversed the policy of his predecessor and 
began to cast about for alliances to enable him to resist the 
Assyrian great power. It is with his reign that Judah finally 
became intimately and directly involved in the world war 
against Assyria. Tiglath Pileser had been succeeded by Shal- 
maneser IV, under whom the siege of Samaria began, and he by 
a new usurper, Sargon, under whom that city was taken and 
its inhabitants deported. He pressed his conquests to the bor- 
ders of Egypt, and under him Judah was several times threat- 
ened, if not invaded. With the accession of his son, Sennacherib, 
in 704 B. c., the whole Assyrian world seemed to rise at once 
in rebellion against its tyrant and his reign is one of continu- 
ous warfare, with horrible devastation in all parts of the world, 
in which Judah was involved, but which centered especially 
about Babylon. 

Babylon was at that time the religious and cultural center of 
the world. It possessed a prestige something like that of Rome 
in the Middle Ages. Mighty monarch and great conqueror as 
Tiglath Pileser was, he had found it expedient to take the hands 
of Marduk and be invested with the crown of Babylon in 730 
B. c. The only way in which he could put an end to the per- 
petual disturbances which centered in Babylon, caused especially 
by Merodach-Baladan and his Chaldeans, was to satisfy the 
claims of Babylon to special recognition in accepting kingship 
by investiture from the high priest of Marduk. He could not 
afford to allow the great religious center, whose possession gave 
prestige and power, to fall into the hands of the Chaldeans or 
any others. His kingship of Assyria rested on the might of his 
arms. His kingship in Babylon must rest outwardly and appar- 
ently at least on something different. But because it was a 
religious center, whose influence was of the greatest value, as a 
wise statesman Tiglath Pileser took the hands of Marduk and 
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became king of Babylon. Sargon varied this policy slightly, 
becoming shakkanak, or viceroy, instead of king. The effect was, 
however, very much the same. It made him the ruler of Baby- 
lon, officially recognized as such by the priesthood of that city. 
Sennacherib reversed this policy. He did not recognize the 
priesthood of, or seek coronation from Marduk, but proclaimed 
himself king of Babylon without even visiting it, by his own 
authority degrading Babylon to an equality with all the prov- 
inees of Assyria. Babylonian records do not regard him as king 
from 704-702 ns. c. They report Babylon for those years as with- 
out a king. The Assyrian records, on the other hand, regard 
Sennacherib a king of Babylon from 704 onward. Merodach- 
Baladan, the Chaldean, took advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the natural discontent of Babylon and the con- 
sequent disloyalty of all the Babylonian regions and set himself 
up as king in Babylon, using his position as such to organize a 
rebellion against Sennacherib extending to the Mediterranean 
coast, and having likewise the support of the independent Egyp- 
tian great power. It was the prestige of the Babylonian leader 
which induced all the west land, including Hezekiah king of 
Judah, to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 

Sennacherib acted promptly, and at once struck at Babylon 
as the fons et origo mali in his first campaign of 702. He drove 
Merodach-Baladan out of Babylon and set up Bel-ibni, a Baby- 
lonian, as a subject king in his stead. His own account of his 
treatment of the invaded countries shows us why the years that 
followed were in very truth a destruction of the world. He 
ravaged mercilessly; he carried off in his first campaign over 
200,000 captives, men, women and children, besides numberless 
flocks and herds and a vast booty of gold, silver and the like, 
and destroyed unnumbered towns and villages. Among others 
who suffered in this expedition were the Medians. On occasion 
of any disturbance in the Assyrian empire the Medes were apt to 
invade the neighboring territory. They were barbarians and the 
Assyrian borderland often suffered very severely from their cruel 
raids, which were followed by reprisals, as in this case. 

Having brought Babylon to subjection, in 701 B. c. Senna- 
cherib conducted his famous expedition to the west. The account 
which he has given us of the desolation of Judah, the way in 
which its cities were destroyed, its territory ravaged, the immense 
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number of captives that were carried out of the land, together 
with flocks and herds and other booty, shows us that it was not 
only Babylon that was devastated in such fashion. That was a 
part of Sennacherib’s policy of frightfulness and terribleness. 
The disaster which befell him in the West naturally weakened 
his position in the East, and in 700 B. c. he was obliged to 
conduct another campaign in Babylonia. Merodach-Baladan had 
returned. Bel-ibni, the puppet king, had been driven out, and 
the whole country again asserted its independence of the man 
who refused to recognize the necessity of receiving the crown from 
the hands of Marduk. Again Sennacherib drove Merodach- 
Baladan out of Babylon, and this time set up in his stead his 
own son, Ashur-Nadin-Shum, as king in Babylon. In 699 B. c. 
we find him in the northwest, conducting campaigns in Cilicia, 
Cappadocia and the neighboring regions, similar to those which 
he had conducted in Babylonia and in Judea. These were fol- 
lowed by other campaigns in various directions. In 694 B. c. we 
find him again in the South. The Chaldeans had transferred 
themselves to Elam, but in Elam they had found new support 
against Assyria. Elam had taken Babylon, captured Ashur- 
Nadin-Shum and set up in his place Nergal-Ushezib as king of 
Babylon. The account of the campaigns during the two follow- 
ing years is very confused, but this is clear, that in 692 B. c. 
Sennacherib was defeated and driven out of Babylonia. Three 
years later, in 689, he returned again, however, and this time he 
not only conquered but utterly destroyed Babylon. 

Rogers in his History of Assyria, vol. II, gives this account 
of what he did, which fairly estimates the character of his act: 


‘*Thereupon ensued one of the wildest scenes of human folly in all 
history. The city was treated exactly as the Assyrian kings had been accus- 
tomed to treat insignificant villages which had joined in rebellion. It was 
plundered, its inhabitants driven from their homes or deported, its walls 
broken down. The torch was then applied, and over the plain rolled the 
smoke consuming temples and palaces, the fruit of centuries of high 
civilization. All that the art of man had up to that time devised of 
beauty and of glory, of majesty and massiveness, lay in one great smolder- 
ing ruin. Over this the waves of the Euphrates were diverted that the 
site of antiquity’s greatest city might be turned into a pestilential swamp. 
Marduk, the great god of the city, was carried away and set up in the 
city of Asshur, that no future settlers might be able to secure the protection 
of the deity who had raised the city to eminence. 

*¢TIt was undoubtedly the hope and belief of Sennacherib that he had 
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finally: settled the Babylonian question, which had so long burdened him 
and former kings of Assyria. There would now, in his opinion, be no 
further trouble about the crowning of kings in Babylon and the taking of 
the hands of Marduk, for the city was a swamp and Marduk an exile. 
There would be no more glorification of the city at the expense of Nineveh, 
which was now, by a process of elimination, assuredly the chief city of 
western Asia. But in all this Sennacherib reasoned not as a wise man. 
He had indeed blotted out the city, but the site hallowed by custom and 
venerated for centuries remained. He had slain or driven into exile its 
citizens, but in the hearts of the survivors there burned still the old patri- 
otism, the old pride of citizenship in a world city. He had humbled the 
Babylonians indeed, but what of the Chaldeans who had already produced 
a Merodach-Baladan and might produce another like him, who would seek 
revenge for the punishment of his race and its allies in Babylonia? From 
a purely commercial point of view the destruction had been great folly. 
The plundering of the great city before its burning had undoubtedly 
produced immense treasure to carry away into Assyria, but there would have 
been a great annual income of tribute, which was now cut off; and a vast 
loss by the fire, which blotted out warehouses and extensive stores as well 
as temples and palaces. This historic crime would later be avenged in full 
measure. In any estimation of the character of the Assyrian people the 
destruction of Babylon must be set down by the side of the raids and the 
murders of Asshurnazirpal. It is a sad episode in human history which 
gave over to savages in thought and in action the leadership of the Semitic 
race, and took it away from the Hebrews and Arameans and the culture- 
loving Babylonians. ’’ 


With what consternation and horror Sennacherib’s treatment 
of great and holy Babylon filled the whole world, including his 
own subjects and his own family, is shown by the action of 
Esarhaddon when he came to the throne nine years later, in 
680 B. c. I quote again from Rogers’ history : 


‘¢Esarhaddon was smitten with a great love for the ancient land with 
all its honored customs. His whole life shows plainly how deeply he was 
influenced by the glory of Babylon’s past, and how eager he was to see 
undone the ruin which his father had wrought. As soon as the news of his 
father’s death reached his ears he caused himself to be proclaimed as 
shakkanak of Babylon. In this he was going back to the goodly example of 
his grandfather Sargon. Sennacherib had ceased altogether to wear a 
Babylonian title. Babylonia was to him not a separated land united with his 
own, but a subject territory inhabited by slaves whom he despised. Esar- 
haddon did not even take the name of king, which in Babylonian eyes would 
have been unlawful without taking the hands of Marduk, now exiled to 
Assyria. 

‘In the very first year of his reign (680) Esarhaddon gave clear indica- 
tions of his reversal of his father’s policy. Babylon had been destroyed; 
he would rebuild it. No Assyrian king before him had ever set himself 
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so great a task. He did not live to see it brought to the final and glorious 
consummation which he had planned, but he did see and rejoice in a large 
part of the work. With much religious solemnity, with the anointing of 
oil and the pouring out of wine, was the foundation laying begun. From 
the swamps which Sennacherib had wantonly made slowly began to rise the 
renewed temple of Esagila, the temple of the great gods, while around it 
and the newly growing city the king erected from the foundations upward 
the great walls of Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel. All these, as the king boast, 
were enlarged and beautified beyond that which they had been in their 
former glory. Slowly through the reign along with the wars which must 
now be told went on these works of peace and utility, to find their entire 
completion in the reign of Esarhaddon’s like-minded son.’’ 


Our prophecy, Isaiah 13, bears testimony to the effect of the 
destruction of Babylon upon the world at large, corroborating 
what we have ascertained from the Assyrian records. That 
destruction seemed to Isaiah, as to the men of his time, to be the 
very culmination of Yahaweh’s visitation of the world, in which 
the Assyrians were His tools. Nothing was such an evidence of 
His wrath and His judgment upon the nations as this. 

Incidentally I may say that the reference to the Medes in 
verses 17, 18 of Chapter 13 confirms the view here presented of 
the date of this prophecy. Gray in his Commentary on Isaiah 
says that this reference would fit equally either a later period, 
when Babylon was captured by Cyrus, or an earlier Assyrian 
period. He does not by the way refer this chapter to the date 
of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib in 689 Bs. c., and 
indeed one might suppose from his commentary that he was 
utterly unaware of this most startling and remarkable event, the 
only complete destruction of Babylon of which there is any 
record. The reference to the Medes in verses 17 and 18 does 
in fact fit perfectly the period of Sennacherib’s reign, and it 
does not at all fit the later period of Cyrus’s capture of Babylon. 
It is true that in the Greek historians two nations, Medes and 
Persians, are sadly confounded, and we so find them in the Book 
of Daniel, but both the Medes and Persians of Cyrus’s time were 
civilized nations; the Medes, as represented in verses 17-18, are 
uncivilized hordes, the hordes of the Umman Manda, whose con- 


duct is precisely like that of the — described in Jeremiah 
and Zephaniah : 


‘¢Behold, I will stir up the Medes against them, which shall not regard 
silver; and as for gold, they shall not delight in it. 
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‘¢Their bows also shall dash the young men to pieces; and they shall 
have no pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye shall not spare the 
children. ’? 


The Medes first appear in history about the middle of the ninth 
century. Assyrian records have a great deal to say about them 
from the time of Tiglath Pileser onward. They are invaders of 
a wild and savage description who harry the border. Again and 
again Assyrian kings go into their land to punish them. This 
is the general relation of Medians and Assyrians up to and 
through the time of Sennacherib. Sargon, it is true, attempted 
to prevent these border raids by settling people from conquered 
territory in parts of their land, following the policy which com- 
menced with Tiglath Pileser. So when he conquered Samaria, 
in 721 B. c., he deported some of the Israelites to Media, and 
similarly he transported Medes to Hamath. It should be noted 
that both by the deportation of Israelites to Media, and the 
importation of Medes to Hamath Judah in Isaiah’s time was 
brought into a personal relation with the Medes which makes 
peculiarly apt his introduction of the Medes in this prophecy. 

The prophecy contained in the thirteenth Chapter of Isaiah, 
together with the verses which I have indicated in Chapter 14, 
constitutes one consistent and natural whole. Isaiah was, as is 
evident from other passages in his writings, deeply impressed 
by the deportation of Israelites and the capture of Samaria in 
721 B. c.; he looked to a restoration of the deported Israelites, 
and in his picture of the day of Yahaweh he sees Jacob and Israel 
brought back from their captivity in Assyria and Media to their 
own country. The unparalleled destruction and desolation of 
the world in Sennacherib’s wars, culminating in the ruin and 
desecration of Babylon, with the removal of Marduk himself to 
Nineveh, was the judgment of Yahaweh upon the world by the 
hand of the Assyrian, which of course was bound to result in 
good to the chosen people, bringing back from the distant lands 
of the Khabur and Media the deported captives of Jacob and 
ending finally in the destruction of the hated Assyrians them- 
selves in the holy mountain by a catastrophe vastly greater than 
that which befell them there in 701 B. c., and which itself so 
profoundly impressed the imagination cf the prophet. 

So much seems to me clear. With regard to the uncertain 
taunt song I find myself somewhat less certain. The song itself 
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(14:3-21) says nothing of Babylon, and is indeed not appro- 
priate to Babylon. It appears to be rather a triumphal taunting 
ode on the fall of Assyria and of the city of Nineveh in 606 
B. c. To this was prefixed the prose introduction, and also the 
prose conclusion added, in which Babylon is mentioned. The 
prose conclusion (vv. 22-23) attaches itself very well, however, 
to the account of the destruction of Babylon contained in Chap. 
13 : 19-22 and may be part of the original prophecy. The prose 
introduction to the Taunt Song (14:3, 4a) belongs to the post- 
exilic period, and is, I should suppose, a part of the later editing 
of the prophecy. I am inclined to suppose that in some way 
verses 22-23, which were part of or a comment on 13: 19-22, 
were removed from their original place, probably in its editing 
in the post-exilic period. When the Jews were rejoicing over 
their deliverance from Babylon, it was very natural to ascribe the 
whole prophecy to the capture of that city by Cyrus, in spite of 
the fact that Babylon was not then destroyed, and so to prefix 
to the Taunt Song, after the account of the return of the captives 
of Jacob and Israel (not the Jews be it noticed, but Jacob and 
Israel, who were what Isaiah was concerned with), these words: 

‘¢ And it shall come to pass in the day that Yahaweh shall give thee rest 
from thy sorrow. and from thy trouble, and from the hard service wherein 
thou wast made to serve, that thou shalt take up this parable against the 
King of Babylon, and say.’’ 

To sum up: The original prophecy was delivered under the 
influence of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib. This 
is contained in the thirteenth chapter with vv. 1, 2, 22-27 of 
Chap. 14. The Taunt Song (14:4b-21) dates from the end of 
the seventh century, after the destruction of Nineveh in 606 
B. c. In editing these writings in the post-exilic period this was 
inserted in Isaiah’s prophecy immediately after the announce- 
ment of the return of the Israelite captives from Assyria and 
Media, with an introduction (vv. 3, 4a) applying it and with it 
the whole prophecy to the period after the exile, turning the 
capture of Babylon into its destruction, and making a prophecy 
of the day of Yahaweh into an oracle of Babel. 


IsaAIAH 24-27 
If one notes the editorial work in the prophecies of Isaiah it will 
be observed that what we may call the First Book of Isaiah, 
q 
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Chaps. 1-12, concludes with a psalm. Chapter 12 is that psalm, 
and from its phraseology I should suppose that it was not com- 
posed for its present use, but adapted from some psalm or hymn 
then in use, for its type is the same as that of the psalms in 
the Psalter. This ending of a prophecy with a psalm is analo- 
gous to the use of hymns in Deutero-Isaiah. In the first two parts 
of that collection of prophecies the sections end with hymns, 
which are constituent parts of the prophecy, that is, are written 
for the occasion. They are symptomatic of the literary and 
religious condition of that period, a period of liturgical 
development, when psalmody and hymnody were coming to the 
front. In editing the prophecies of Isaiah the editors seem to 
have been influenced by this same liturgical movement. So we 
have the first book of Isaiah closing with a hymn,’adapted from 
some collection of psalms. 

Chapters 24-27, which close the second book, are a prophecy, 
almost an apocalypse, of the Day of Yahaweh, divided up by 
hymns. The use of hymns here is more extensive even than in 
Deutero-Isaiah. Indeed the hymns might seem to be the main 
feature, into which the prophecy is interwoven. To this extent 
this prophecy is parallel to chapters 13 and 14, that it is an 
apocalyptic prophecy of the Day of Yahaweh; but here again 
I think that we are dealing with no imaginative thesis, but that 
the writer of that apocalypse wrote under the impression of a 
tremendous world movement, viz. the overthrow of the Persian 
kingdom by Alexander the Great. And it would be very 
strange indeed if that great world movement did not make itself 
evident somewhere in the Bible. There was no event comparable 
with it, not even the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
which was the motive of chaps. 13 and 14, as the event which 
most profoundly influenced the then existing world. 

With the establishment of the Persian dominion under Cyrus 
a new era may be said to have commenced in Hither Asia. The 
period of devastation, of barbaric invaders and invasions came 
to an end with the creation of the Persian empire. A permanent 
empire was established with provinces ruled over by governors, 
with post-roads, and an attempt at uniform or fairly uniform 
laws. Persia was an empire in a new sense. Moreover, it was 
vastly greater than anything that preceded, covering practically 
the whole known world, from the borders of India and the center 
of Asia to the Mediterranean Sea, and from Egypt to Russia, 
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the Black Sea and the Bosphorus. Even Greece, while not 
subject, was under the influence of Persia, and the internal 
policy and relations of its different states were controlled by the 
great king. There was a sense of finality and permanence about 
the Persian empire which there had not been about any empire 
preceding. It was an immense advance in civilization. Then 
came Alexander’s apparently mad attack on this great and per- 
manent empire and his invasion of Asia Minor with an insig- 
nificant seeming little army; he, the king of a petty state, 
undertaking to overthrow the great monarch of the world. The 
Persian empire fell before him like a house of cards. This was 
a world event of the most startling and amazing character and 
at the same time of the most profound and far reaching signifi- 
eance, which the interpreters of God in history could not pos- 
sibly ignore. It was one, moreover, which directly affected the 
Jews and which appeared to be full of promise for them, so 
that tradition tells of the peaceful and friendly attitude of Jeru- 
salem toward Alexander. He seemed to have come as a deliverer. 
Now Hebrew prophecy gives us in its contents the history of 
the world. The prophets undertake to interpret the history of 
the world from the standpoint of God’s plan, and the part of 
Israel in that plan. It would be a most strange thing if among 
all the Hebrew prophecies which have come down to us there 
were no reference to this the greatest of world events. I think 
it and its meaning from the prophetic standpoint are set forth 
in chapiers 24-27. I do not propose here to go into the analysis 
of those chapters to endeavor to prove my point, but merely to 
present this suggestion, in connection with my former discussion 
of chapters 13 and 14. 

In the Psalms I think we shall in general find very little of 
historical reference. That method of treating the Psalter 
which has sought to make out of it a text book of history is based 
on a false theory. The Psalms are to be connected with litur- 
gical needs and uses rather than with historical events. On the 
other hand, I do not think that the correct interpretation of 
any prophecy has been found until its historical setting has been 
determined, and that in fact one can almost write Hebrew history 
from the Hebrew prophecies.’ 


*Gray in the International Critical Commentary analyzes these chapters 
thus: 
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TsatAH 11:1-8 


After many years I have lately returned to the study of the 
book of Isaiah, and in doing so I find myself revising not a 
few of my earlier critical judgments of individual passages by 
comparison with the broader views of Hebrew literature resulting 
from my intervening endeavor to reconstruct from that litera- 
ture a history of the religion of Israel. The more carefully I 
study from this point of view the early chapters of Isaiah, the 
more I find myself reverting to a relatively conservative position. 

Chapters 1-12 seem to me vivid with references to the events 
of 734-32, 721, 715, and above all of 701. Historically Assyria 
is the great world power, the interpretation of whose activities 
dominates the thought of the author, and to try to transfer 
those references to a post-exilic period is simply Jerahmeelization. 
Similarly the Messianic conception of those chapters is in general 


Prophecy 24: 1-12 The Lord will visit the world in terrible judgment. 

Prophecy 24: 13-16 A few of God’s people are saved, and from their 
scattered places praise God. 

Prophecy 24:17 A speaker complains of the treacherous wickedness of 
which Israel is afraid. 

Prophecy 24: 18-20 The answer is a prophecy of the calamity that shall 
befall the inhabitants of the world, and make earth itself to shake 
and quake. 

Prophecy 24: 21-23 In that day of judgment the Lord shall punish the 
mighty in earth and heaven, and reign in Zion. 

Psalmody 25:1-5 A song of praise because of the triumphant might of 
the Lord, exerted in behalf of the poor and oppressed. 

Prophecy 6-8 He will hold a coronation feast in Zion, and destroy death 
forever. . 

Psalmody 9-12 <A song of exultation because of His salvation, exhibited 
in destruction on Moab. 

Psalmody 26: 1-19 A psalm of triumph because the Lord bringeth down 
the lofty, and utterly destroyeth those who do not believe in Him 
(1-14); but the faithful dead shall rise again to life (15-19). 

Prophecy 26: 20-27: 1 His people are to wait in hiding until that day 
comes when the Lord shall come out of His place to punish the 
wicked, and the monsters of ill. 

Psalmody 27: 2-6 The song of the delightful vineyard where Jacob shall 
take root and blossom. 

Psalmody 7-11 A psalm of expiation, forgiveness of Jacob, destruction 
of the wicked. 

Prophecy 12, 13 In that day He will gather His people from all lands into 
His holy mount. 
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the simplest and most obvious, the conception of a David who 
shall restore a kingdoin greater and more glorious than that of 
David, a form of the Messianic hope which is early not late.” 
All of which is 4 propos to Gray’s treatment of Isaiah 11: 1-8 
in his volume in the International Critical Commentary. 

Gray separates this passage from its surroundings as a poem 
predicting ‘‘the restoration of the Jewish monarchy in the 
person of a king sprung from the family of Jesse.’’ By trans- 
lating ‘‘there shall come forth a shoot from the stump of Jesse, 
and a scion from his roots shall bear fruit,’’ he convinces him- 
self that ‘‘the revival, and not the fall of the tree is the subject 
of the prediction. The fall of the tree belongs to the past; the 
stump is an existing fact familiar to the poet and his audience. 
Thus this verse presupposes a period when no Davidie king was 
reigning. The necessary inference is that the poem was written 
sometime after 586 B. c.”’ 


Now there can be no doubt that the passage which precedes 
belongs to the Assyrian period, the vivid description of the swift 
advance of the Assyrians to Nob, followed by the prophecy 
against the mighty. So also I should think that there can be 


no serious doubt of the similar date and reference of the imme- 
diately succeeding section, which refers to the scattering of Jews 
and Israelites, especially through deportation by the Assyrians, 
and promises a restoration from Assyrian captivity similar to 
the ancient deliverance from Egypt. The intervening poem is 
general and idealistic in character, and contains nothing of the 
nature of an historical reference, except only the stock or, to 
use Gray’s translation, ‘‘the stump of Jesse.’’ This reference, 
I think, Gray quite misinterprets, and he also gives a false 
impression of the whole passage by his future translation of it. 
The passage commences with a verb in the perfect with waw 
(N38), gradually changing later and somewhat indefinitely to 
the imperfect. Such a passage may, linguistically and grammat- 
ically, belong to the past, present or future. The prophet is 
envisaging a picture which transcends time, which presents great 
verities basing on the past and present, finding fulfilment in 
the future. He beholds them now as what has been, now as 


* Somewhat egotistically I must refer in support of this statement to the 
chapter on the Messianic Hope in my ‘‘ Religion of the Hebrews.’’ 
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going on, now as what shall be.. Roughly speaking we shall 
generaliy represent the idea of incomplete action in such pas- 
sages better in English by the use of the present than of the 
future, but a judicious use of all three tenses, past, present and 
future, is at times necessary in order properly to present the 
changing moods and viewpoint of the writer; and it must be 
remembered always that into whatever future realms he soars 
the prophet bases his vision primarily on facts or conceptions of 
the past and present. This Gray implicitly recognizes in his 
attribution of the poem to the short-lived expectation in Zerub- 
babel springing up from the stump of Jesse’s stock eut down 
in the captivity. He would have translated better: ‘‘ And there 
hath gone forth a shoot from Jesse’s stump, and a scion from 
his root hath borne fruit ; and there hath rested on him the spirit 
of Yahaweh, the spirit of counsel and valor, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of Yahaweh (and hath inspired 
him with the fear of Yahaweh), so that he judgeth not 
by the sight of his eyes, nor decideth by the hearing of his 
ears. And he hath judged the poor according to righteousness, . 
and hath decided with equity for the lowly of the land, and hath 
smitten the ruthless with the rod of his mouth (and with the 
breath of his lips he slayeth the wicked) ; and righteousness hath 
been the girdle of his waist and truthfulness the girdle of his 
loins.’’ 

Now this describes, idealized to be sure, a Davidie prince who 
has actually arisen from the stump of Jesse, and in whom Gray 
beholds Zerubbabel as the prophet conceived him. Then he 
passes on into what is clearly not merely an idealized present, 
but a vision of the future, as is also indicated by the tenses, of 
the new Eden which shall result from the reign of such a 
Davidie prince. 

It is true that Zerubbabel may be said to have sprung from a 
stump of Jesse, a remnant of the destruction of David, and it is 
true that the post-exilic prophets did for a very brief period look 
to him as a possible redeemer. But there is another shoot of the 
stump of Jesse of Isaiah’s own time whose righteousness, valor 
and wisdom the book of Kings describes and lauds, and whom, 
from the undoubted records and writings of that time, it is 
evident that Isaiah regarded with both reverence and hope, 
namely Hezekiah. And there was behind Isaiah and Hezekiah 
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a cutting down of the Davidic tree and the springing of a shoot 
from Jesse’s stump, more striking and more resembling a mirac- 
ulous interposition of Yahaweh, dwelling in His holy temple 
at Jerusalem, than the survival and revival of that stock after 
the Exile, namely the destruction of the seed royal by Athaliah, 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, and the rescue of Joash by his 
aunt Jehosheba, wife of the high priest of Yahaweh, Jehoiada, 
his concealment in the Temple for six years, and his enthrone- 
ment and the murder of Athaliah by the Temple guard. That 
of necessity made a most profound impression, giving to the 
Davidic dynasty a miraculous stamp as peculiarly under the guard 
of Yahaweh, and therefore an indestructible stock bound to 
survive and spring up again even though the tree might be cut 
to the ground. This played a great part in the development of 
the hope of the Davidie Messiah, as I have tried to show in the 
chapter on the Messianic Hope in my Religion of the Hebrews, 
to which I have already once referred, and would naturally 
figure in Messianic prophecy of the Davidie type in the century 
following the wonderful event itself. Especially was this likely 
to be the case at a time when Hezekiah, owing to his valor and 
his pursuit of a course of defiance of the Assyrians approved 
by the prophet, had almost lost his kingdom and brought the 
Davidie dynasty to an end. Yahaweh’s miraculous interference 
to save Hezekiah naturally brought to the front of men’s minds 
Yahaweh’s peculiar relation to the house of David as exhibited 
in the revival of the stump of Jesse a century before. Hence 
that event plays a part in Isaiah’s prophecies. 

This interpretation of the reference brings this poem into an 
intelligible connection with its surrounding passages, making of 
the passage 10: 28-11: 16 one connected whole. 

Gray and some of those whom he follows may object that 
in spite of all this the passage must be late, because it is a 
prophecy of joy and restoration. Whence arose this obsession 
that the early prophets were prophets of woe, and that the 
predictions of joy and deliverance, and a kingdom of peace 
and blessedness were written in later, in the post-exilic period 
when the prophecies were re-edited, I do not know. Cer- 
tain it is that even Amos, the prophet of denunciation, testifies 
by his denunciation of the then prevailing expectation of the 
Day of Yahaweh that the prevalent prophecy of the time regard- 
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ing that Day was of the same general nature as the apparently 
old propheey quoted in Isaiah 2 and Micah 4 of the Mountain 
of Yahaweh, if indeed it were not that prophecy itself which 
plagued Amos, as seems not all unlikely. 

As this first book of Isaiah now stands, practically every 
prophecy of denunciation and punishment ends with a prophecy 
of deliverance. I do not think that this is due merely to later 
reéditing. It is too persistent, and permeates the whole book too 
completely, and is, I believe, a part of the original scheme, repre- 
senting Isaiah himself, who was naturally a prophet of triumph 
and victory, and hence of gladness. 


THe ScHEME OF ISAIAH 


In the critical analysis of recent years we have, I think, been 
so concerned with the recovery of sources and the separation of 
phrases that we have overlooked the evidences of a scheme of 
composition embodied in the present text, in the case of some at 
least of the biblical books, which may throw light on the growth 
and composition of those books. Some of these schemes are 
marked by a peculiar use of numbers, either for mnemonic or 
mystical reasons. Favorite numbers are 7, 5 and 3. So Genesis 
is divided into two parts of 7 and 5 chapters each by a repeated 
caption. Eeclesiastes has seven sections similarly marked; and 
in the New Testament Matthew is also divided by the similar 
use of a catchword or phrase into seven sections. Isaiah 1-35 
is divided into three books, 1-12, 13-28, 28-35, each of which 
ends in psalmody, very much as the five books of psalms end 
with a doxology. These psalms are later than the prophecies 
and are the most conspicuous features of their editing in the 
liturgical ritual movement in the post-exilic period. In the case 
of the first and third books the liturgical element is a simple 
psalm (chaps. 12 and 35), in the case of the second book an 
apocalypse shot through with psalms, as already pointed out 
(chaps. 24-27). These psalmodies are later than the books, and 
indeed represent a finality, the binding or covering in of the 
prophecies that lie behind in definite books, like the books of 
the Pentateuch, and the books of the Psalter. Each of these 
books in Isaiah has a character of its own. The first is a collec- 
tion of prophecies by and statements about Isaiah, not homo- 
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geneous, but collected out of several sources, which are joined 
together rather than edited. Practically the whole material is 
Isaianic, either from him or from his contemporaries or imme- 
diate followers, with very little revision or editing by later 
hands. The first part deals more with the internal conditions of 
Judah; the latter part fairly throbs with the emotion and the 
vastness of the Assyrian struggle, but ends in the midst of that 
struggle. 

Book II is, with the exception of the denunciation of Shebna, 
a fairly homogeneous collection of prophecies, burdens or oracles 
on the nations. There are seven larger burdens, with a few 
shorter ones and one narration dealing with the outer world and 
the somewhat incongruous denunciation of Shebna in chap. 22. 
This book was more thoroughly edited in the post-exilie period 
than the preceding, but is, nevertheless, almost entirely Isaianie. 

The third book is somewhat different in character. In the 
first book there are five woes on Judah. The third book is pri- 
marily a collection of five woes in the form of fairly elaborated 
literary constructions, one dealing with Samaria, one with Jeru- 
salem, designated as Ariel, which is to be besieged by the 
Assyrians as David once besieged it, but to be delivered by the 
interference of David’s God; two woes on those that rely on 
Egypt, and on Egypt on which they rely; and a woe on Assyria. 
Except the first, which apparently belongs to 721 Bs. c., they all 
date from 701, and all deal with the Assyrian struggle. Here 
we have apparently as the original Isaianic work a booklet of 
5 woes, in which was inserted later the incongruous prophecy 
against female luxury in chap. 32. The whole was later much 
edited and added to, and contains a large amount of post-exilic 
material, but the core and the scheme of the Book of the Five 
Woes are Isaianic. 
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WHERE DID DEUTERO-ISAIAH LIVE ?* 


Moses BuTTENWIESER 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, CINCINNATI 


The question, ‘‘Where, in what country, did Deutero-Isaiah 
live?’’ is one of supreme importance, inasmuch as that country, 
it must be assumed, was the seat and center of those activities 
that led to the rebirth of the Jewish nation in the year 538 B. c., 
and because on the answer which is to be given to this question 
will depend whether the prevailing presentation of the new 
developments in postexilic Jewish history is to be accepted or 
whether it requires to be revised. 

The majority of biblical scholars hold that the anonymous 
author of Is. 40-55, who wrote his great vision of Israel’s deliv- 
erance a few years prior to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus,’ 
lived among the Babylouian exiles; Ewald? and Bunsen,* whose 
view has been accepted also by Marti,* think that he wrote in 
Egypt, while Duhm is of the opinion that he lived in Northern 
Phoenicia.» To my mind, all three views are untenable; a care- 
ful examination of Is. 40-55, I am convinced, leaves no other 
conclusion possible than that their writer lived in Palestine. 


*The present article was read before the Theological Society of the 
Hebrew Union College at its regular monthly meeting, April 1918. My 
original intention was to develop certain points more fully and to incor- 
porate the whole in the second volume of The Prophets of Israel, in prepa- 
ration; but on reading the article by Professor John A. Maynard, 
The Home of Deutero-Isaiah, in vol. XXXVI (1917), No. III-IV of this 
journal (issued July 1918), I decided to present my paper in its original 
form at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, December 1918. It seems to me both interesting and significant 
when, on such a moot point as the home of Deutero-Isaiah, two students 
arrive, independently of each other, at the same conclusion, particularly 
when, as in the present case, they approach the subject from entirely dif- 
ferent angles and proceed along entirely different lines of reasoning. 

*See below. 

? Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, 2d ed., vol. III, p. 30 f. 

® Bibelwerk, herausgeg. von H. J. Holtzmann, vol. VI, p. 490. 

* Das Buch Jesaia, p. XV. 

* Das Buch Jesaia, 2d ed., pp. XVIII and 336. 
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I 


In the first place, the undisguised way in which Deutero- 
Isaiah speaks about the imminent conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, 
and his open appeal to the exiles to make ready for their march 
out of Babylon, make it seem unlikely that he wrote in Babylo- 
nia. To address such an appeal to the exiles directly would 
mean practically to carry on revolutionary agitation among a 
people held in bondage, and such a course would not have been 
tolerated by ancient Babylonia any more than by any other 
nation, modern or ancient. We know from Jer. 29: 21-23 that 
the prophets Zedekiah and Ahab were burned to death by 
Nebuchadnezzar, because they encouraged the exiles of the year 
597 in their hope of a speedy return to Judah. That the Baby- 
lonian government would not have countenanced such an agita- 
tion and such predictions as those of Deutero-Isaiah may also be 
inferred from Ezekiel. Ezekiel devotes one-fourth of his book 
to detailed predictions of the destruction of the enemy-nations 
of Israel, inclusive of the world-power Egypt; he considers their 
destruction as a necessary preliminary to Israel’s restoration. 
His writings, however, contain no prediction, either of an open 
or a disguised character, against Babylonia, Israel’s principal 
enemy ;* although there can be no doubt that Ezekiel, even as 
Deutero-Isaiah later, and the other writers on that question (as 
Is. 13 and 14, Is. 21; Jer. 50 and 51), must have looked upon 
the destruction of Babylon as the prime requisite of Israel’s 
deliverance. And what is still more significant, Ezekiel, though 
he describes at length, with great profuseness even, the nation’s 
restoration, avoids direct mention of Babylonia, in connection 
with the hoped for return of the people to their country. He 
speaks instead in a general way of their being brought out from 
the nations and being gathered from all the countries, or ‘‘on 
every side,’’ or from all the countries to which they have been 
dispersed (cf. Ez. 20:34, 41; 28:25; 34:12, 13; 36:24; 37:21; 


* That the prophecy, Ez. 38-39, against Gog and Magog is an enigmatic 
prediction against Babylon is excluded by reason of the fact that 38:8 
and also v. 14 state expressly that Gog and Magog’s attack is not to 
occur until many years after Israel has been reinstated in its country. 
And even if it were an enigmatic prediction, it would prove my point just 
the same. 
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also 38:8).7 In one passage, 37:13, he employs metaphorical 
language: ODD ON MAAS AN YN 9D OMY W 

oaNN3)'5 DIAN Ny) ‘Ye shall know that I am the 
Lord when I open your graves and bring you up out of your 
graves.”’ 

This strange feature of the Book of Ezekiel is to be explained, 
to my mind, in one way only, that Ezekiel, warned by the fate 
of Zedekiah and Ahab, was extremely cautious in speaking of 
the future deliverance. He probably reasoned that his guarded 
references might escape notice because of the prominence he had 
given in his book to his prophecies of the certain overthrow of 
Jerusalem by Babylon as also to his predictions of the destruction 
of Ammon, Tyre, and Egypt by the same power. (Note par- 
ticularly in this respect Ez. 30: 24 f.) 

Further proof that Deutero-Isaiah did not live in Babylonia 
is furnished by the fact that both in his appeal to the exiles to 
leave Babylon, and in his description of their prospective exodus, 
he assumes the réle of an outsider, not the rdle of one who 
expects to participate in the coming events. Thus in his appeal 
Is. 48: 20 he says: 

OWI IND 93319 INS 


ANT Nw WIT AIT 73 
PINT AP IY Mes 
IPP? IDV AN 77 INI VON 


‘*Leave ye Babylon, flee ye from Chaldaea! 
With a triumphant voice announce it, make it known, 
Spread it to the ends of the earth, 
Proclaim: ‘God has redeemed His servant Jacob.’ ’’ 


Had Deutero-Isaiah been one of the exiles, he would not have 
used the second plural imperative, but the first plural cohorta- 
tive: MYIWI AVI 77 pa Ow59 ANID) 9339 ANS 
‘)) Nt. Still more telling is the following verse 21: INDY NN" 
od 13 WS ypsn 199 MA Aw OD ODT MINI 
‘‘They will not suffer thirst when He leads them through 
deserts : 


*It is noteworthy in this connection that also Ez. 39: 27 G read HWS ND 
D7 instead of OWVINN NSN. 
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He will cause the water to flow out of the rock for them; 
He will cleave the rock, and the water will pour forth.’’* 


We may be sure that Deutero-Isaiah, when carried away by his 
vision of divine guidance for the Babylonian exiles, would have 
included himself among the recipients of God’s protection, had 
he been living among them, and instead of the pronoun of the 
third person, would have used the pronoun of the first plural. 

What has just been remarked in regard to Is. 48: 20 f. applies 
also to Is. 52: 11-12: 


WAN ON NOD OLD INS MD 0 

MA 95 NWI NIA ADIN IN 

PII ND 793) NSN WONI NP °D 
SN AON DIDOND) ANA 039? FIND 


‘‘Depart ye, depart ye, go ye out thence, touch not any 

unclean thing! 

Go ye out of the midst of her; purify yourselves, ye that 
bear the weapons of the Lord! 

Not in wild haste will ye go out, nor will ye depart in 
flight ; 

For the Lord will march in front of you, 

And the God of Israel will be your rear guard.”’ 


That the appeals of 48:20 and of 52:11 are to be understood 
as made by the prophet himself, and not as emanating from God, 
may be seen from the fact that both in 48:21 and in 52: 12, and 
also in 52:10, God is spoken of in the third person. Note that 
in the parallel descriptions Is. 41: 18-19 and 43: 19-20, which 
are put in the mouth of God, the pronoun of the first person 
singular is used. There is no need, however, for any further 
speculation on this point, since in DY’D INS ‘‘Go ye out thence”’ 


®The perfects and imperfects with waw consecutivum in v. 21 have not 
the force of past tenses; the verse is a compound temporal sentence, 
p>1n MINA being the protasis of both INO¥ 8 and 199 Sin WD OD 
and also of D°D 137) WS ppa). As often in conditional and temporal sen- 
tences, the perfect is used in both the protasis and the apodosis; in the 
last two clauses of the apodosis the imperfect with waw consecutivum is 
used instead. It should be added that the imperfect with waw consecu- 
tivum used by itself is quite frequent in the apodosis; ef. e. g. Job. 3: 25a, 
6: 20b, 8: 4, 9: 20, 19: 18b. 
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of v. 11 we have direct proof that the writer did not live in 
Babylonia. Had he been living there, he would have said IXN¥ 
iM ‘‘Go ye out hence’’. The attempt of Cheyne and others to 
reason this DW’ out of existence by maintaining that ‘‘the 
expression is used imaginatively,’’ inasmuch as the writer in vv. 
7-9 ‘‘places himself imaginatively in Palestine,’’”® but illustrates 
to what extent a preconceived idea may cloud a man’s judgment. 
Why should the writer place himself imaginatively in Palestine 
when he is addressing himself to the exiles in Babylonia? It 
must be remembered that Ezekiel’s two visionary voyages to 
Jerusalem (Ez. 8-11 and 40-48) were each for a definite purpose. 
The object of the first was that he might there receive the revela- 
tion of the city’s destruction as decreed by God, and then and 
there prophesy it, and of the second, that he might have revealed 
to him a minute description of the future Temple and its cult. 

m5 % AD of Is. 52:5 cannot be considered as affecting in 
any way the proof furnished by DW of 52:11, for Is. 52: 3-6, 
it is generally agreed, is an interpolation. These verses, which 
speak of Israel’s suffering in the Babylonian exile as undeserved, 
directly contradict Deutero-Isaiah’s views as expressed through- 
out his writings. Like his predecessor prophets, Deutero-Isaiah 
regards the exile as the just punishment from God because of 
Israel’s sinful life. 

Another passage which precludes that Is. 40-55 was written 
in Babylon is 41:9, where, referring to Abraham’s call from 
Ur of the Chaldaeans, Deutero-Isaiah says: 


TANT POEND PONT DISP5 POPIAT TN 


‘““Whom I fetched from the ends of the earth and called 
from its extreme parts.’’ 


The language here clearly shows that Babylonia was for Deu- 
tero-Isaiah as remote as it was for Jeremiah and Isaiah, both of 
whom speak of it in similar terms (cf. Is. 5:26; Jer. 25:32, 
31: 8).7° 


° Introduction to The Book of Isaiah, p. 283; see also Dillmann-Kittel, 
Jesaia, 6th ed., p. 446. 

“In regard to this passage, too, Cheyne remarks that ‘‘it supplies no 
objection’? to the view that Deutero-Isaiah lived in Babylon, ‘‘for it is . 
clear,’? he continues, ‘‘that the writer places himself imaginatively in 
Palestine where the home of Abraham would seem as far off as Palestine 
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But while from the evidence produced up to this point it 
follows only that Deutero-Isaiah cannot have lived in Babylonia, 
in Is. 43: 5-6 there is proof that he must have lived in Palestine; 
only a person living in Palestine would have a picture of the 
exiles as returning from the east and the west, the north and 
the south. 

To the same conclusion such passages point as Is. 40: 9-11, 
49:12, 17-19, and 52: 1-2, 7-9, where Deutero-Isaiah describes 
how in spirit he beholds the return of the exiles with God march- 
ing at their head and entering Zion in triumph; or how he 
beholds Jerusalem transformed, with the exiles hurrying back 
from all directions. The descriptions are so vivid and direct 
that the natural deduction for an unbiased reader (one who had 
never heard of the theory that Deutero-Isaiah lived in Babylo- 
nia) would be that their author lived in the ruined cities of 
Judah. Note particularly DDN 737 in 40: 9-11, which really 
means, ‘‘ Your God is right here!’’™ and its continuation: 


‘‘Behold the Lord God is entering as a mighty one,’” 
And his arm exercises rulership.’’ 


Note further 49:17 f.: 


‘‘Thy children hasten back... 
Look about and see them gathered together, how they all 
come back to thee;’’* and finally 52: 7-9: 


‘*How beautiful on the mountains are the feet 
Of him that brings glad tidings, 
Of him that announces peace, 
That heralds happiness, announces salvation: 
That says unto Zion, ‘Thy God reigns.’ 


Hark, thy watchmen! They cry aloud, they all shout 
triumphantly, 


seemed to the Jewish exiles in Babylon’’ (op. cit. ib. and ‘‘The Prophet 
Isaiah’? in The Sacred Books of the Old and New Testament ed. by P. 
Haupt, p. 176). 

4 Similar examples are I Ki. 18:8 WONTIN. Judg. 8:15 NI TIN 
yoo>si I Sa. 9:17 w’N7 737, and elsewhere. 

23 of piN3 is 3 essentiae; this reading is superior to that of GJV 
pina and is unquestionably original text. 

18 1¥1D) is circumstantial clause. 
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For they behold eye to eye the return of the Lord to Zion. 

Break forth into exultation, all ye ruins of Jerusalem, 

For God shall comfort His people, He shall redeem Jeru- 
salem !”’ 


It will be noted that in the passages discussed before, in which 
he describes the exiles’ imminent departure from Babylon and 
their homeward journey, Deutero-Isaiah writes like one who 
does not expect to share in their experience, while in the verses 
cited just now he speaks like one who is right in the midst of 
the transformation of which he dreams, and who in his exulta- 
tion beholds the ruins about him clad with a visionary lustre. 
As a final proof that Deutero-Isaiah did not write in Babylo- 
nia, it may be pointed out that while in Ezekiel there is abun- 
dant evidence of his Babylonian environment,'* in Is. 40-55 there 
is nothing to suggest that the writer was living in Babylonian 
surroundings. Yet had Is: 40-55 been written in Babylonia, it 
would mean under the circumstances that Deutero-Isaiah had 
been living there practically all his life; in which ease his writ- 


* Note in this respect, first of all, Ezekiel’s constant references to his 
Babylonian environment: ef. Ez. 1:1 and 3 ‘‘I was among the exiles by 
the River Chebar’’; 3: 11 and 15 ‘‘I came to the exiles at Tel-abib 
by the River Chebar, and sat there among them seven days;’’ ib. v. 23, 
10:20 and 43:3 which make reference to his vision ‘‘by the river 
Chebar;’’ 8: 1-3 telling of his ecstatic transport from his home in Baby- 
lonia to Jerusalem; 11:24 f. ‘‘And the spirit bore me aloft and brought 
me to the land of the Chaldaeans to the exiles . . . And I told the exiles 
all that YHWH had shown me;’’ 24: 26 ‘‘On that day will a fugitive 
come to thee to bring thee the tidings;’’ 33:21 ‘‘In the twelfth year of 
our captivity in the tenth month . . . a man that had escaped from 
Jerusalem came to me with the report, ‘The city has fallen;’’’ 40:1 f. 
telling of his second ecstatic transport from Babylonia to Jerusalem; also 
21: 1-7, and 33: 24 ‘‘the inhabitants of the ruins in the land of Israel’’— 
the text originally, as G shows, did not read mon, and rightly so, for the 
writer was at the time living, not in the devastated country of Israel, but 
in Babylonia. 

As to the indirect evidence of Ezekiel’s Babylonian surroundings com- 
pare the visions Chs. 1 and 10; the use of clay brick as writing material 
in 4: 1-2; the magic practices referred to 13: 18-21; liver-augury men- 
tioned 21: 26 (also O'SND IP? ib. and following verse describes Babylo- 
nian divination); ‘‘the sacred mountain of God’’ 28: 14 and 16, situated 
in the North as shown by Yahve’s coming from the north in 1:4; also 
the description of Eden as found 28:13; and the Oy —aralé in 28: 10, 
31: 18, 32: 19, 21, 24-26, 28-30, 32. 
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ings would, of necessity, show the influence of the Babylonian 
environment far more even than do Ezekiel’s writings.® 


II 


These facts about the place where Is. 40-55 was written have 
a direct bearing on the question as to the seat and center of the 
influences at work in bringing about the resurrection of the 
nation. But before considering this question, it will be neces- 
sary to make a few remarks on the date and composition of 
Deutero-Isaiah, because of the views entertained on these points 
by a number of scholars. I may briefly say that the various 
theories advanced as to the composite character of Is. 40-55, 
whether pertaining to the insertion of the Ebed-Yahve songs by 
a later.editor, or to the subsequent addition of the Cyrus pas- 
sages, have no basis in the facts of the case, but are the result of 
certain mistakes in literary and historical method. From a liter- 
ary point of view it must be emphasized that if one approaches Is. 
40-55 without bias, one cannot but be impressed by the fact that 
the Ebed-Yahve songs are an integral part of the book. Not 
only do they fit in logically in their context, but in each case the 
following part of the book is an expatiation on the theme of that 
particular Ebed-Yahve song. Similarly the Cyrus passages 
are an indispensable harmonious part of the whole; they could 
be eliminated only at the expense of the coherence of thought. 
Sound literary criticism, therefore, precludes the possibility 
of either the Ebed-Yahve songs or the Cyrus passages being 
later insertions. Interpolations, particularly such lengthy and 
material ones as would be the Ebed-Yahve songs and the Cyrus 
passages, never fit in harmoniously with the work of the original 
author, but invariably betray themselves through some more or 

*Tt is hardly necessary to remark that the mention of Bel and Nebo in 
Is. 4: 61 and the advice 47:13 ‘‘Let the astrologers, the stargazers, stand 
forth and save thee’’ do not fall under this category. To be conversant 
with the names of the principal Babylonian gods, and to know that the 
Babylonians cultivated astrology Deutero-Isaiah did not need to live there. 
Nor does his familiarity with the Marduk-myth (51: 10) point to Baby- 
lonian surroundings; for this myth had undoubtedly been known in Israel 
for centuries, as may be inferred from the fact that the Adonis-Tammuz 
eult was in vogue in Israel as early as the days of Isaiah (cf. Is. 17: 10 


f.) and continued to be practised down to the close of preexilic times (ef. 
Ez. 8: 14). 
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less striking discrepancy. This point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. To consider the Ebed-Yahve songs and the Cyrus 
passages as other than organic parts of the writer’s conscious 
creation would contradict not only the fundamental principles 
of literary criticism but common sense as well. 

As to the grave mistake in historical method involved in the 
view that the Cyrus passages, either in part or as a whole, are 
later insertions, dating from the middle of the Persian period, 
it may be pointed out that these passages show the genuine 
enthusiasm of a contemporary who has been following the rise 
and victories of Cyrus with eager expectation, because he has 
visions of the far reaching consequences to follow these victories. 
The hopes that he places in Cyrus are part and parcel of his 
dream of Israel’s restoration to glory and the regeneration of 
mankind that is to ensue. It is not conceivable that a writer, 
living some fifty years after Cyrus had given the Jews permis- 
sion to return to their ¢ountry, could have been stirred by such 
enthusiasm, the less so since the hopes roused among the Jews 
by this permission had met with bitter disappointment. 

This circumstance disposes also of the view held by Ch. C. 
Torrey,'® H. P. Smith’’ and others that the whole of Isaiah 40- 
55 dates from the time after the reign of Cyrus. The date of 
these prophecies is definitely fixed, on the one hand, by Deutero- 
Isaiah’s reference to those victories of Cyrus already achieved, 
and on the other, by his prediction of those still in store. for him. 
The former are Cyrus’ overthrow of Media 549 B. c. and his 
defeat of Croesus 546 B. c., the latter, the conquest of Babylon 
539-538 B. c. Deutero-Isaiah’s prediction of this last conquest 
can in no wise be classed as vaticinia post eventum. In vaticinia 
post eventum the disguise, however skilfully worked out, is by 
the psychology of the case invariably betrayed—the writer’s 
mind being too full of what has just transpired to be able to 
maintain the deception; whereas throughout Is. 40-55 the fall 
of Babylon is consistently described as imminent. In view of 
the fact that a number of scholars hold nevertheless that Is. 40- 
55 unquestionably presupposes the downfall of Babylon, some 
further remarks in elucidation of this point will not be out of 
place. 


** Ezra Studies, p. 288. 
* Old Testament History, pp. 371 and 379. 
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A grammatical analysis of any prophecy coming in question 
will unfailingly show whether it falls under the category of vati- 
cinia post eventum, or whether the writer, because of his assur- 
ance that the predicted event is bound to come, speaks of it as if 
it had already occurred. Thus in Is. 47, Deutero-Isaiah’s song 
of derision over the imminent fall of Babylon, MDX Op3 of v. 3 
shows that the event described is after all viewed as prospective. 
The same is shown by the fact that while in the concluding 
verses 14-15 the prophetic perfect is exclusively employed 
(73779 WD OwDI WN x NO, 14b, is circumstantial sen- 
tence), in vv. 9-11 the prophetic perfect and the imperfect are 
used interchangeably. This interchange of the imperfect and 
prophetic perfect is invariably a sign of genuine prediction, and 
is carried through the entire prophecies of Is. 40-55, as anyone 
may verify by examining the following passages which come in 
question: 41: 10-20; 42: 16-17; 43: 1-4; vv. 13-17; 44:22 f£.; 
46:13; 49:8; v.13; vv. 17 ff.; 51:3; v.5; v. 11; v. 22; 52: 
7-12; v. 15. 46: 1-2 is not in its proper place, as may be seen 
from the fact that there is a break of thought in v. 3; these two 
verses in all probability formed originally the opening of the 
song of derision ch. 47.7* 

In vaticinia post eventum, on the other hand, instead of the 
interchange of the perfect and imperfect, we find the perfect 
used exclusively throughout the description of the occurrence. 
As an example, we may consider Is. 21: 1-10, since this oracle 
will later occupy us further. The oracle claims to be a vision 
of the imminent fall of Babylon (ef. especially vv. 1-2a, 6, 8, and 
10), and although this claim has been commonly accepted on its 
face-value, an examination of the tenses shows that the fall of 
Babylon was in reality a fait accompli. After stating that ‘‘a 
direful vision’’ has come to him, the writer, employing perfects 
throughout, does not describe his own fear and trembling in 
consequence of his vision, but, as G correctly understood vv. 
3-4, the terror and confusion into which Babylon has been 
thrown by the sudden appearance of the Median warriors at her 


% The perfects of 45:16 f. and i of 48: 20e are future perfects; the 
former verses form part of the confession which will be made by the cap- 
tive heathen nations, while the latter clause states the news which the 
redeemed exiles are told to proclaim. 
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gates. It is not the seer but Babylon that is represented as 
speaking in vv. 2b-4; for on the ground of G, ém’ époi oi 
*EAapetrar, cat ot rpéoBes’® trav Tepoay én’ éué Epxovrar, v. 2b is to be 
read: IND ID IS YY OMY "Py ‘The Elamites, the Median’ 
besiegers have descended upon me.’’ There can be no doubt 
that this is the original reading, since it does away with the 
strange contradiction, carried into the oracle by the Masoretic 
reading of v. 2b, that the seer, though gratified at the fall of 
Babylon, is horrorstricken at the thought of it. With this con- 
tradiction, not only have modern exegetes wrestled in vain, but 
from it they have drawn unwarranted inferences as to the work- 
ings of prophetic ecstasy. In the second part, vv. 6-9,2° to which 
22:6 originally belonged,” the seer describes how the attack and 
conquest have been successfully carried out. As in the first 
part, he uses the perfect tense throughout the description ; more- 
over he repeats 953. emphasizing by this repetition that the 
fall of Babylon is an actual fact. 


III 


Obviously the fact that the greatest prophet of the exile lived 
and wrote in Palestine points to the conclusion that, not Babylon, 


but Palestine was the center of the activities that led to the 
rebirth of the nation. There can be no objection to this conclu- 
sion on the ground of the general situation that existed in Judah 
during exilic times. From the records in II Ki. 25 and Jer. 
39-40 and 52 we know that, even at the time of the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 586 B. c., only the upper classes were exiled to Babylon. 


* The original ")¥ the LXX misread ")$¥. As to the qualitative genitive 
"1 ef. DWI NI (II Ki. 24: 2) and as to the phrase as a whole cf. Jer. 
4:16 and Gen. 34: 27. 

*a The name Medes is used for Persians; cf. ‘Darius the Mede,’’ Dan. 
6:1,11:1. The Old Testament has this use of the name in common with 
the Greek historians and the inscriptions of Southern Arabia; see M. 
Hartmann in ZA., X, p. 32 f., Ed. Meyer, ib. XI, p. 327 f., and E. Litt- 
mann, ib., XVII, p. 380 f. Note in this connection that G renders 
with Iépoa:. 

” Verse 5 forms the connecting link between the two parts of the oracle; 
the meaning of this verse has been somewhat obscured through textual 
corruption. 

* The original place of the verse was after v. 9a; cf. M. Buttenwieser, 
The Prophets of Israel, p. 288 f. 
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The lower classes, as the records expressly state, were left in the 
country to cultivate the land.?? The exiles, including those of 
the year 597, amounted, according to a conservative estimate, 
to about one-eighth, and according to a liberal estimate, to about 
one-fourth of the population.2* And that after the assassination 
of Gedaliah only a small part of the people went to Egypt may 
be seen from the fact that a few years later disturbances broke 
out among the Jews who had been left in the country, and that 
in consequence of this a third deportation, consisting of 745 
persons, took place.** 

It is absurd to argue, as has oceasionally been done, that those 
that were finally left in the country, inasmuch as they were the 
PAST nv. ‘‘the poor,’’ had neither the means nor the leisure 
to undertake the restoration of Jerusalem and the rebuilding of 
the Temple. Such an argument would more fittingly apply to 
the Babylonian exiles, for these, however wealthy they may once 
have been, were taken to Babylonia stripped not only of all 
wealth, but even of the barest necessaries of life (in accordance 
with the practice that has always obtained in connection with 
deportations) ; and in their bondage they certainly had no 
opportunity of acquiring wealth. On the other hand, those who 
had been left in the country, while they may have had to strug- 
gle greatly because of the existing desolation, were in reality 
not so destitute, for they had land, which at all times has been 
the prime source of wealth. In consequence they were in a far 
better position than the Babylonian exiles to carry on the work 
of restoration. This view receives support from Deutero-Isaiah, 
who, we have no reason to doubt, gives a faithful picture of the 
condition of the Jews in the Babylonian bondage when he speaks 
of them as ‘‘a down-trodden people, ensnared in dungeons and 
hidden in prisons,’’ and as ‘‘fearing constantly because of the 
fury of the oppressor ;’”?> and when in the fourth Ebed-Yahve 
song he describes them as abjectly miserable and abhorred.** 
His picture shows that the liberation of Jehoiachin from prison 


= Cf. II Ki. 25:12; Jer. 39: 10. 

% Cf. H. Guthe, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 3d ed., p. 266 f. 

* Cf. Jer. 52: 30. 

*Ts, 42:22, 51:13; ef. also 41:17, 42:7, 47:6, 49:9, 50:10, and 
51: 14. 

* Cf. Is. 52: 14, 53: 2-9. 
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by Evil-Merodach (or Neriglossor) can have brought no gen- 
eral change in the lot of the exiles. The erroneous view that 
these enjoyed prosperity and social standing rests primarily on 
the fictitious picture of their position given in the Book of 
Daniel. We know that the réle ascribed in the book to Daniel 
and his companions has no basis in historical facts, but is a pure 
invention of the Maccabaean writer. It will be remembered that 
in the time of Ezekiel, the very time in which the book claims 
that he lived, the central figure, Daniel, was already a legendary 
character, classed and revered as such in the popular mind 
alongside of Noah and Job.**. The story about the exalted posi- 
tion that Daniel and his companions attained at the royal court 
at Babylon was suggested no doubt by the position which Ezra 
and Nehemiah enjoyed at the court of the Persian kings. It was 
not until the time of the Persian rule that the status of the Baby- 
lonian Jews, through the liberal policy of the Achaemenides, 
was changed from that of an enslaved people to that of freemen, 
and that they were able to attain prosperity and social distine- 
tion. In Is. 21: 1-10, written immediately after the news of 
the fall of Babylon reached Palestine,?* we have further confir- 
mation that even during the latter part of the exile the condi- 
tion of the Jews in Babylonia had undergone no change. The 
writer of the oracle refers in v. 1 to Babylonia as ‘‘the terrible 
land,’’ a fact which in itself would have no special significance, 
but which in the light of the two words with which in conclusion 
he describes the situation of his own people, 371 [3) *Ney5, 
‘‘my people threshed and flayed without cease’’ (v. 10), points 
unmistakably to the conclusion that to the very close of the exile 
the Jews in Babylonia were held in cruel subjection. 

Further proof that Palestine was the main seat of the activi- 
ties that led to the rebirth of the nation is furnished by the fact 
that the permission given by Cyrus to return to Jerusalem was 
far from meeting a hearty response on the part of the Babylo- 
nian exiles (primarily, we may assume, because these lacked the 
means to migrate and also probably because they had not the 
spiritual incentive). This point, however, can only be touched 
upon in the present paper; its adequate discussion would 


7 Cf. Ez. 14: 14-20. 
*% See below. 
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require a lengthy paper in itself. I must limit myself to men- 
tioning that the view advanced by some scholars that there was 
no return from exile prior to Ezra and Nehemiah nor any per- 
mission for a return by Cyrus is quite untenable.2® The per- 
mission given the Jews by Cyrus to return to Jerusalem and to 
rebuild the Temple, though there is no mention of it in the Per- 
sian and Babylonian edicts of Cyrus, is in accord with the liberal 
policy and religious tolerance practised by Cyrus and Darius 
toward the conquered nations throughout their empire. The 
permission is authenticated by the document in Ezra 6: 1-12, 
which contains Darius’ answer to the report sent to him by 
Sisines and gives excerpts from the Cyrus-edict permitting the 
rebuilding of the Temple. This document, as Eduard Meyer 
showed, is undoubtedly genuine.*® Cyrus’ permission as 
recorded in it is free from the exaggeration and embellishment 
found in the record Ezra ch. 1. Conclusive proof that Cyrus 
gave permission to rebuild the Temple is furnished, to my mind, 
by the consideration that without such a permission the rebuild- 
ing could not have been undertaken either in Cyrus’ reign or 
in the second year of Darius’ reign; it would have been outright 
sedition, and would have been treated as such by Darius, we 
may be sure. However, a careful examination of Ezra and 
Nehemiah as well as of the literature in general of the time 
shows that prior to the days of Ezra and Nehemiah there was 
no return of the exiles on any large scale, and therefore, that the 
restoration in 538 B. c. must have been principally the work of 
the Jews that had been left in the country. 


IV 


As a contributory proof of the view that the restoration was 
primarily the work of the Palestinian Jews, it may be pointed 


See principally W. H. Kosters, Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der 
persischen Periode, tibersetzt von A. Basedow (1895), and Ch. C. Torrey, 
op. cit. pp. 285 ff. Kosters and Torrey recognize that the Babylonian 
exiles did not have the part in the restoration of the nation with which 
they have customarily been credited; they go to the other extreme, how- 
ever, and deny that the Babylonian exiles had any share whatever in the 
rebuilding of the nation. Torrey also represents the life of the exiles in 
Babylonia in a light that is far from correct. 

See Entstehung des Judentums, pp. 8-71. 
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out that at the time Deutero-Isaiah wrote his work literary 
activity was carried on in Palestine by other writers of marked 
ability. Of the products we have from these writers I shall 
mention : 

(1) Isaiah 21: 1-10—This oracle, we have found, was written, 
not before, but after the conquest of Babylon. It was written 
in Palestine on the arrival, doubtless, of the news of Babylon’s 
fall. Its Palestinian origin is shown first by Aon? 3333 M505 
‘‘Like the tempests sweeping the South,’’ i. e., the south of 
Palestine—an expression which, it is obvious, can have been 
used only by one writing in Palestine; and further by the state- 
ment with which the writer continues, that it is across the 
desert—that is, the Syrian desert—that ‘‘the direful vision’’ of 
the fall of Babylon has come to him (v. 1 f.). The oracle 
reflects the profound stir created among the Jews of Palestine 
by the news of the fall of Babylon,** and gives evidence through- 
out of superior authorship. 

(2) Isaiah 13—-This prophecy was written on the news 
reaching Palestine that the Medes and Persians under Cyrus’ 
leadership had invaded Babylonia. This follows from the 
express reference to Cyrus’ invasion of Babylonia, in verses 4-5 
and 17, combined with the evident expectation of the writer 
that the invasion would end in the utter destruction of Baby- 
lon—an expectation which was not realized. Had this prophecy 
been written after the surrender and fall of Babylon, the writer 
would have made it agree with the actual course of events. 
That Is. 13 was not written in Babylonia but in Palestine is 
shown by: DOWN ASOD PAW PIN O'NS, “‘have arrived 
from a distant land, from the ends of the heavens’’ (v. 5), for 
inasmuch as Media and Persia bordered on Babylon, it is clear 

%1 Even in the case of this product, strange to say, Cheyne, who with 
other scholars holds that it was written in Babylonia, resorts to his favor- 
ite theory of ecstatic transport. ‘‘He’’ (the seer), he writes, ‘‘is carried 
away in ecstasy to Jerusalem,’’ adding, ‘‘and across the desert which 
separates Judah from the terrible land (Babylonia) visionary sights and 
sounds are borne swiftly towards him.’’ (‘‘The Prophet Isaiah’’ in op. 
cit., p. 172.) Needless to say, an ecstatic transport under such circum- 
stances—a man living in Babylonia, and writing of the exciting events 
there which he has just witnessed, is carried in ecstasy to Jerusalem in 


order to have visions of those events in Babylonia—would be contrary to 
common sense, and without analogy in Ezekiel or any other writer. 
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that a writer living in Babylon would not have spoken of them 
as if they were far distant countries. Yet for a Palestinian 
writer to refer to them in these terms was perfectly natural and 
customary. 

There is such a marked difference in style between Is. 21 and 
Is. 13 that they must be considered the products of two different 
authors. Equally distinct is the style of these two products 
from that of Deutero-Isaiah. 

(3) Psalms 85 and 126, which I shall translate in full for the 
reason that the customary translation of these Psalms tends to 
obscure their meaning. It will be more advantageous for our 
purpose to consider Ps. 126 first. 


Psalm 126. 


When God restores captive Zion, we shall be like 
dreamers :*” 

Then our mouths will be filled with laughter 

And our tongues with rejoicing ; 

Then it will be said among the nations, 

God has dealt wonderfully with this people. 

When God deals wonderfully with us, we shall rejoice.** 


O God, bring about for us a change of fortune— 

A change such as is brought about in the streams of the 
South. 

Those who sow in tears shall reap with joy: 

He who earries the seed for sowing walks weeping with 
measured steps, 

But he who carries the sheaves speeds along joyfully.** 


It is important for our purposes to note, first of all, that in 
the expression (v. 4) ‘‘The streams of the South’’—i. e., the 
south of Palestine—there is direct proof of the Palestinian 


% From the vocalization M2 I conclude that the text is not to be 
emended 13% but M72. the construct of the fem. adj. 730; as to the 
expression “¥ MW ef. {YS NIMWaw Is. 52: 2, where the adjective is used 
in the attributive, instead of as here in the construct, position. The 
perfect in v. 1b does not denote a past event, but is to be considered as 
perfect used in the apodosis of conditional and temporal sentences. 

* Verse 3 forms another temporal sentence with the perfect used in both 
the protasis and the apodosis. 

*By ‘‘measured steps’? and ‘‘speeds along’’ I try to render the 
meaning expressed by the absolute infinitives 197 and N32. 
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origin of this Psalm, since the expression can have been used 
only by one living and writing in Palestine; further, that by the 
comparison, ‘‘A change such as is brought about in the streams 
of the South,’’ the situation existing at the time the Psalm was 
written is most fittingly illumined: just as the rivers of ‘‘the 
South’? dry up in summer and practically cease to exist as 
rivers, even so has Israel ceased to exist as a nation. This com- 
parison makes it clear, as does also ‘‘When God restores captive 
Zion,’’ (v. 1) that the Psalm must have been written prior to 
the restoration of 538 B. c. 

In the light of this comparison of Israel to the dried up 
streams of the South, the meaning of the following verses 5-6 
is plain. By a simple figure, which must come home to every- 
body, the writer suggests rather than describes the task to which 
he and his co-workers have set themselves, as also the hope which 
spurs them on in their work, and the fear that occasionally 
besets them: they are working to bring about the resurrection 
of the nation. Unquestionably this Psalm is a gem. It ranks 
with Is. 40-55, and if not by Deutero-Isaiah himself, is the work 
of an equally great poet. 


Psalm 85. 


Mayest Thou be gracious to Thy Country, O God, 
Mayest Thou bring about a change of fortune for Jacob. 
Mayest Thou forgive the guilt of Thy people, 

Mayest Thou cover up all their sins. 

Mayest Thou withdraw Thy wrath, 

Mayest Thou turn from Thy fierce anger.** 

Return unto us,** O God of our salvation, 

And suppress Thy indignation toward us. 


*The perfects in vv. 1-3 are precative perfects. The frequent occur- 
rence of the precative perfect in the Psalms and its necessarily limited 
occurrence in other Biblical writings I discussed in a paper ‘‘The Impor- 
tance of the Tenses for the Interpretation of the Psalms,’’ read at the 
meeting of the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society 
held in Cincinnati, Feb. 22, 1918. As I showed in this paper (which I 
expect to publish soon) the interpretation of the Psalms has seriously 
suffered from the persistent refusal of the exegetes and Hebrew gramma- 
rians to reckon with the precative perfect. 

% ))'.1Y requires no emendation; the pronominal suffix is not direct but 
indirect object; for similar constructions cf. ‘1W]N Is, 44: 21. ‘VIS 
Zech. 7:5, “12° Ps. 5:5. 
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Wilt ‘Thou be angry with us forever? 
Wilt Thou continue Thy anger from generation to gen- 
eration ? 
Wilt Thou not revive us again, so that Thy people may 
rejoice in Thee? 
Show us, O God, Thy love and vouchsafe Thy help unto 
us. 
O that I might perceive what God has promised ;*7 
For He has promised*’ peace for his people and his pious 
ones,— 
For all those that return to him with sincere heart.** 
Verily His salvation is near for those that fear Him, 
His glory is sure to dwell*® in our land. 
Love and truth shall meet, righteousness and peace shall 
kiss each other.** 
11. Truth shall sprout out of the earth, 
And righteousness shall look down from Heaven. 
12. Yea, God shall grant happiness, 
And our land shall yield its produce. 
13. Righteousness shall blossom before Him, 
And direct the mind*® to the way of his footsteps. 


As vv. 1-6 clearly show, this Psalm was written, like Ps. 126, 
before the restoration, that is, before Cyrus issued the decree 
permitting the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the return of the 
exiles. In common with Ps. 126, too, it has close relationship 
with Deutero-Isaiah. Both Psalms reveal the same buoyant 
hope as Deutero-Isaiah’s writings. Further, Ps. 126:2 epito- 
mizes the opening thought of the fourth Ebed-Yahve song (Is. 
52: 13-53: 1) ; and Ps. 85:11 voices the same lofty thought that 
is expressed Is. 45:8—the thought that in the ideal future 
righteousness shall descend from Heaven to earth, and Heaven 


** 237 is imperfect of reiterated action: the promises made through the 
prophets are meant. 

*® Read in accordance with G 719 0393 ‘au “O81; ef. Baethgen, Die Psal- | 
men, ad. loc. and others. 

*12v5 is emphatic infinitive; see M. Buttenwieser, op. cit., p. 107, 
note 3. 

a The perfects of this verse are prophetic perfects, as the continuation 
with imperfects in the following verses shows. 

“ow” is ellipsis for 29 Dv”. 
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and earth unite for the realization of the perfect order of things. 
From their close relationship with Is. 40-55 it would follow that 
Ps. 85 and 126 were written either by Deutero-Isaiah himself or 
by writers thoroughly imbued with his spirit. And the fact that 
the Palestinian origin of Ps. 126 is certain, and that, if the pro- 
duct of a follower of Deutero-Isaiah, it was obviously written 
immediately after Is. 40-55 furnishes additional proof that Deu- 
tero-Isaiah wrote in Palestine. If Ps. 126 was written by Deu- 
tero-Isaiah himself, the proof would be still more cogent. 

The obvious inference from all this, it may be indicated, is 
that it was not primarily through the work of Ezekiel in Babylo- 
nia, but through the activity of Deutero-Isaiah and his co-workers 
in Palestine that the hope of the preexilic literary prophets for 
a rebirth of the nation was realized.. Ezekiel, in spite of his 
advance theoretically, always remained really subject to the 
limitations of his own times, he lacked the vision and the breadth 
to outgrow these—he was not the one (to use his own figure) 
to breathe new life into Israel’s dead body. This task called for 
men who should be the spiritual peers of the preexilic prophets— 
men who should be thoroughly imbued with the true essence of 
their great predecessors’ teachings, and inspired by their 


own visions of the universal dominion of God and the regenera- 
tion of mankind.** 


“ Through Maynard’s article my attention was drawn to the article by 
Cobb, ‘‘ Where Was Isaiah XL-LXVI Writt2n?’’ in JBL., 1908, pp. 48 ff. 
Cobb points out the Palestinian origin of Is. 40-55, but takes the view that 
these chapters together with chs. 56-66 are a uniform work of postexilic 
times—a view which cannot be maintained in view of the fact (to mention 
only one reason) that chs. 56-66 are a composite work, comprising the 
products of various authors and even of different times. 
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THE SERVANT OF YAHWEH IN ISA. 40-55 


Hinckiey G. MitrcHeL. : 
Turts COLLEGE 


There are now few scholars who defend the unity of the book 
of Isaiah. Indeed, there are many who not only deny the genu- 
ineness of the iast twenty-seven chapters, but attribute at least 
a part of chs. 56-66 to one or more other authors than the 
so-called Second Isaiah; and finally, there are some who find 
traces of difference of authorship even in chs. 40-55. This last 
claim is a matter of importance which ought to be neither 
allowed nor denied without careful study and valid reasons dis- 
covered. Perhaps an examination of the treatment given to a 
subject which runs through these chapters will help in deter- 
mining whether more than one author had a hand in their 
production. 

The subject proposed can best be discussed under a number 
of divisions which will suggest themselves as it develops. 

The first of these divisions is suggested by the very first verse 
of ch. 40, where Yahweh commands: 

‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, 
saith your God; 
Speak comfortingly to Jerusalem, 
and announce to her, 
That her service is fulfilled, 
that her penalty is satisfied.’’ 


Here is revealed an unhappy condition, with a name for the 
sufferers and something indicative of the nature of, and the 
reason for, their suffering. The intention of the prophet evi- 
dently is to convey the idea that the condition described has 
existed for some time. His words, strictly interpreted, would 
imply that it had just been brought to an end. This, however, 
is not his meaning, since it will be found that, in later passages, 
he repeatedly represents it as still existing. It is therefore nec- 
essary, here and wherever else a similar case occurs, for one to 
remind oneself that the so-called Perfect Tense in Hebrew is 
often used to represent something, not as already accomplished, 
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but as ‘‘undoubtedly imminent,’’ where exact English would 
require the Future with an adverbial modifier. See 52:9 f. 

The sufferers are here the Jewish people represented (v. 2) by 
Jerusalem personified. The same name is employed in the same 
sense v. 9; 41:27; 44:26, 28; 51:17; 52:1, 2, 9. ‘‘Zion”’ 
takes the place of Jerusalem v. 9; 41:27; 46:13; 49:14; 51:3; 
52:1, 2, 7, 8. For the people ‘‘Jacob’’ is used 40:27; 48:14; 
42:24; 43:1, 22, 28; 44:1, 2, 21, 23; 45:4; 46:3; 48:1, 12, 20: 
‘*Tsrael,’’ with or without Jacob, 40: 27; 41: 8, 14; 42:24; 43:1, 
15, 22, 28; 44:1, 21 (bis), 23; 45:4, 17, 25; 46:3, 13; 48:1, 12; 
49:7; and ‘‘Jeshurun’”’ 44:2. 

Israel is called Yahweh’s servant 41:8, 9; 43:10; 44:1, 2, 21 
(bis) ; 45:4; 48:20. There are two other passages, 42:19 and 
44:26, where the word ‘‘servant’’ has been interpreted as a 
collective; but in the former the fact that the Greek Version 
has the plural makes the Hebrew reading at least doubtful, and 
in the latter it is pretty clearly an error for ‘‘servants.’’ See 
the parallel term ‘‘messengers.’’ On the other hand, in 43:10, 
the qualifying clause ‘‘whom I have chosen,’’ which is never 
elsewhere found with either ‘‘servants’’ or ‘‘witnesses,’’ con- 
firms the correctness of the present reading. 

There are various passages from which one can gather details 
with reference to the nature of the suffering endured. Jeru- 
salem was evidently in ruins and the surrounding country a 
desert. See 44:26; 51:3; 52:9. In 54:1 ff. the city is com- 
pared to a barren woman forsaken by her husband, and in v. 11 
described as ‘‘afflicted, storm-tossed, uncomforted.’’ Meanwhile 
the inhabitants of the country, or many of them, are in exile 
(51:14; 52:2), where, after having suffered from violence, 
famine, and slaughter (51:19), robbed and plundered (42: 22), 
they are continually exposed to the contempt and cruelty of 
their masters. See 41:11 f.; 49:7, 18; 51:7, 23; 52:5. The 
scene of their suffering is Babylonia (48:20) and the authors of 
their misery the Babylonians. See 42:5; 47:6. 

The next point requiring attention, the reason for the suffer- 
ing described, presents no great difficulty. In fact, the question 
why this suffering was required finds its answer incidentally in 
the first of the messages with which the prophet seeks to comfort 
his people (40:2); whence it appears that the ‘‘service’’ near- 
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ing its end was imposed as a penalty for ‘‘all,’’ that is, the 
multitude of, the sufferer’s ‘‘sins.’”’ In 42:24 the prophet is 
more explicit. ‘‘Who,’’ he asks, ‘‘gave Jacob for a spoil, and 
Israel to robbers?’’ a question which originally, perhaps, had 
no answer because it needed none. In 43:27 f. he makes 
Yahweh say, 
‘‘Thy first father sinned, 
and thy interpreters transgressed against me; 
Therefore I gave Jacob to destruction, 
and Israel to revilings.”’ 


See, also, 48:18 f.; 50:1. In 46:8 Yahweh addresses his 
people as ‘‘transgressors,’’ and in 43:24 complains that they 
have ‘‘burdened’’ him with their sins and ‘‘wearied’’ him with 
their iniquities. See, also, 44: 22. 

The picture of the condition of the Jews during the Exile is 
not complete without something said about the effect of their 
suffering on their spirits; which appears in the way in which 
they received the message of the Second Isaiah. The evidence 
goes to show that the majority of them are very despondent and 
sceptical. This feeling voices itself in 40:27 f., where the elo- 


quence of the prophet is at once taxed to stimulate any faith in 
Yahweh: 


‘“Why sayest thou, Jacob, 
and speakest, Israel : 
‘My way is hidden from Yahweh, 


and my cause passeth beyond my God ?’ 
Dost thou not know? 


or hast thou not heard? 
An everlasting God is Yahweh, 
the creator of the ends of the earth.’’ 


See, also, 41:14, where, after another comparison of Yahweh 
with the idols of the Gentiles, Yahweh himself comforts his 
people with the exhortation: 
‘‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
thou mite* Israel ; 
I will help thee, saith Yahweh, 
and thy Redeemer is the Holy One of Israel ;’’ 
* The reading of the Greek Version. 
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and 46:12 f., where the original reading doubtless was: 
‘*TListen to me, ye disheartened,* 
because far from recompense ; 
I have brought near my recompense, it is not afar, 
and my help shall not tarry; 
But I will grant help in Sion, 
to Israel glory.’’* 


* The Greek reading. 


In ch. 49 the prophet quotes two disconsolate utterances and 
answers them. In v. 14 he represents Sion as complaining, 


‘“Yahweh hath forsaken me, 
and the Lord forgotten me.’’ 


To whick he replies in a wonderful tribute to the divine tender- 
ness : 
‘‘Doth a woman forget her suckling, 
that she doth not pity the child of her womb? 
Even such may forget, 
but I will not forget thee.’’ 


In v. 24 someone in his persistent pessimism objects: 
‘*Ts the spoil taken from the mighty, 
or the captives of the terrible* delivered ?’’ 
* The reading of the Latin and the Syriac. 


to which he answers: 


‘Even the captives of the mighty may be taken, 
and the spoil of the terrible delivered ; 
Yea, thy strife will I wage, 
and thy children will I save.’’ 


Many seem to have suffered until their spirits were broken, and 
they lived in constant fear and constant need of encouragement. 
It was doubtless such as these to whom the prophet, speaking 
for Yahweh, addressed the impatient question (51:12): 


*‘T, I am he that comforteth thee ;* 
who art thou, that thou fearest 
A mortal that dieth, or a son of man 
that is made grass ;— 
*The Greek reading. 
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And hast forgotten Yahweh, thy Maker, 
that stretched out heaven and founded the 
earth ;— 
And tremblest all the time 
on account of the fury of the oppressor? 
When he hath taken aim to destroy,— 
where, then, is the fury of the oppressor ?’’ 


The condition of the Jews in exile has now been presented as 
fully as necessary for the present purpose. It is a sad picture, 
but, as every reader of the Old Testament knows, it is an imper- 
fect one, being one in which only the shadows have received 
somewhat adequate attention. Now let the artist complete his 
work, or, to abandon the figure, let the prophet of the Exile 
describe the inspiring outlook in which he rejoices. Some of the 
more general passages belonging under this head have already 
been cited. Of the rest there are many bearing on the stages 
by which the unhappy condition of the people of Yahweh is to 
be relieved. First, of course, their bonds must be broken and they 
set free. ‘‘The captive exile shall speedily be released,’’ says 
51:14. In fact, they are assured that the time has come and 
commanded to be prepared to 


**Go forth from Babylon, 
flee from the Chaldeans.’’ 


See 48:20; also 49:9; 52:11. When they ask how they are to 
be liberated, he calls their attention to ‘‘one from the East”’ 
(41:2; 46:11), fresh from conquests in the North (41:25). 
In 44:28 and 45:1 this heroic figure is identified with Cyrus. 
True, there is room for doubt about the genuineness of the name 
in the latter of these passages, but there is not the same reason 
for expunging it from the former; and if there were, so life- 
like is the portraiture that the reader with some knowledge of 
oriental history would involuntarily supply the omission. The 
person intended is certainly not the Servant of Yahweh, for, in 
45:4 he is expressly distinguished from the latter. There is 
another point which should not be overlooked, namely, that some 
of the Jews of the time seem to have objected to the program 
sketched by the prophet, because it had already become the cur- 
rent teaching that only a Hebrew could be called a ‘‘friend’’ 


9 
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of Yahweh (48:14; comp. 41:8) and only a descendant of 
David his ‘‘anointed.’’ See 45:1. The prophet, however, not 
only rebukes the objectors for their obstinate prejudice, but 
repeats one of the predictions that had offended them. Thus, 
45:9, he says: 
‘*Woe to him that striveth with his Maker, 
a potsherd among the potsherds of the ground! 
Doth the clay say to the potter, ‘What makest thou?’ 
or his work, ‘Thou hast no hands?’ ”’ 


then, v. 13, in the name of Yahweh: 
‘*T myself aroused him in righteousness, 
and all his ways will I direct. 
He shall build my city, 
and all my captives shall he release.’’ 


Having freed his exiled people, Yahweh must restore them to 
their country. The prophet represents him as providing for 
them on their jubilant march thither by a continuous miracle: 


‘‘Let every valley be raised, 
and every mountain and hill be lowered; 
And let the hilly become a level, 
and the rough places a plain.”’ 


Thus 40:4; in 41:18 f. Yahweh promises: 


‘*T will open on the barrens rivers, 
and in the midst of the plains springs; 
I will make the wild a pool of water, 
and the droughty land water-sourcees ; 
I will set in the wild the cedar, 
the acacia, the myrtle, and the olive; 
I will set in the waste the cypress, 
the elm, and the box together.’’ 


See also 43:19 ff.; 49:9 ff. Above, this ‘‘way of Yahweh’’ 
was characterized as ‘‘a continuous miracle.’’ In the end it 
becomes an endless wonder, for, in the last reference to it (55:12 
f.), where the exiles go forth ‘‘with gladness,’’ while the moun- 
tains and the hills ‘‘break into shouting’’ before them ‘‘and all 
the trees of the fields clap their hands,’’ the prophet declares 
that 
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‘*it shall be to Yahweh a memorial, 
an everlasting sign that shall not be destroyed.’’ 


It is not entirely clear whether the prophet intended that his 
glowing description of Yahweh’s plans for the safety and comfort 
of his people on their return to Palestine should be taken liter- 
ally: he certainly expected that they would be even more 
wonderfully supplied with everything needful than their fathers 
were when Moses led them out of Egypt. See 42:16 ff.; 48:21. 
He is equally extravagant in the language he uses concerning 
the restoration of their native country. Jerusalem, of course, 
is foremost in his thoughts. The first references to it promise 
that it shall, not only be rebuilt, but rebuilt by Cyrus. See 
44:26 ff.; 45:13. In 49:19 Yahweh is made to say: 

*“Thy waste and thy desolate places 
and thy ruined land— 
Surely, now, it shall be too strait for the inhabitant, 
and they that devour thee shall be far away.’’ 


See, also, 51:3; 52:9. But it is ch. 54 in which he is most 
prodigal of his promises. He exhorts the holy city: 
‘*Enlarge the place for thy tent, 
and thy curtains* extend ;t spare not. 
Lengthen thy. cords 
and strengthen thy stakes; 
For right and left shalt thou break forth, 
and thy seed shall possess nations.’’ 


* The phrase ‘‘of thy dwellings’’ is wanting in the Greek. 
t The reading of the Latin and the Syriac. 


Thus in vs. 2 f.; then in vs. 11 f.: 


‘* Afflicted, storm-tossed, uncomforted, 
lo, I will lay thy stones in stibium, 
and thy foundations in sapphires; 
I will put rubies for thy battlements, 
and for thy gates carbuncles; 
and thy whole border shall be precious stones.’’ 


The prophet evidently believed that the restoration of Jeru- 
salem would be the beginning of a new era of growth, prosperity, 
and influence for his people. This is clear from the passages 
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in ch. 54 already quoted. There are others of similar import. 
Thus, it appears from 43:5 f. that the return from Babylonia 
is only a part of a larger movement toward Palestine; for 
Yahweh here says: 
‘*T will bring thy seed from the East, 
and gather them from the West; 
I will say to the North, ‘Give up,’ 
and to the South, ‘Withhold not ; 
Bring my sons from afar, 
and my daughters from the end of the earth.’ ”’ 


In 44:3 f. he promises that he will pour his spirit upon the new 
community and 
‘‘Then shall they spring up like grass in the midst of water, 
like poplars by watercourses.”’ 


At the same time their numbers will be increased by conversions 
from the Gentiles (v. 5): 
‘*One shall say, ‘I am Yahweh’s,’ 
and another shall call himself by the name of Jacob; 
Yea, another shall inscribe on his hand ‘Yahweh’s,’ 
and surname himself by the name of Israel.’’ 


The Gentiles generally will not only recognize Yahweh as the 
only true God, but will even become subservient to his people. 
This is the teaching of 49: 22 f., where Yahweh says: 
**Lo, I will uplift to the nations my hand, 
and to the peoples my signal; 
And they shall bring my sons in their bosoms, 
and my daughters on their shoulders shall they 
carry. 
Kings, also, shall be thy guardians, 
and princesses thy nurses. 
Face to the earth shall they do thee homage, 
yea, the dust of thy feet shall they lick.’’ 


See also 45: 14 f., which, however, at least in its present form, 
seems not so well to represent the Second Isaiah. 

A good deal of space has been given to the promises by which 
the prophet sought to sustain and encourage his people in their 
misfortunes, but it was not otherwise possible to do justice to 
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the great things which he believed to be in store for them, and it 
is still necessary to the attainment of the purpose of this study 
to inquire what, to his mind, moved Yahweh to authorize him 
to make these promises. There is little, if any, evidence that he 
thought his people worthy of so great divine favor. In facet, 
his repeated strictures on them produce the contrary impression. 
Sympathy with their sufferings is only one, and that not the 
most prominent, of the motives by which he represents Yahweh 
as being actuated in exerting his power to their benefit. In 
40:2, it is true, the word ‘‘comfort’’ is in strong contrast with 
the phrase ‘‘double for all their sins.’’ See, also, 47:6. In 
49:10, again, it is an act of merey for him to lead his people 
forth from captivity, and in v. 13 heaven and earth are called 
upon to sing and rejoice because he is going to comfort them 
and ‘‘have compassion on his afflicted’’; while in v. 15 he 
declares, as above quoted, that a mother would sooner forget her 
sucking babe than he would forget Israel. See also 51:22 f£., 
where, because his people, in their misery, find no one else to 
comfort them, he promises to take their part against their 
oppressors. 

The prophet also represents the determination of Yahweh to 
help Israel as prompted by a peculiar relation between him and 
them. Thus, in 41:8 ff., Yahweh uses the significant form of 
address, ‘‘Israel, my servant, Jacob, whom I have chosen, the 
seed of Abraham, my friend’’; in which there is doubtless an 
allusion to the covenant on which the Hebrews sometimes unwar- 
rantably prided themselves. The same ideas are more closely 
connected in 43:1, where Yahweh is made to say, 

‘*Fear not, for I will redeem thee; 
I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine.’’ 


See, also, 44:1 f.; 45:4; 46:3 f.; 49:7; 51:16; in the first two 
of which he again calls Israel his servant. In 54:7 the bond 
between him and Israel is likened to that between a husband and 
his wife, as in Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

A third motive attributed to Yahweh in his espousal of the 
cause of Israel is a desire to display his own divine glory. No 
one can read the chapters now under examination without get- 
ting the impression that this is more prominent than either of 
the others. Yahweh claims nothing less than the homage of 
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mankind, and, that he may receive his due, his work is done in 
the eyes of the whole world. In 40:5 the deliverance of Israel, 
it is declared, will be a revelation of the glory of Yahweh. In 
41: 20 the subject is indefinite, but it is evidently men in general, 
whom he expects to convince, by his wonderful deeds, of his 
unique godhead. In 42:8 he gives as a reason for his activity 
in Israel’s behalf that he will not give his glory to another or 
his praise to graven images. In 44:23 the prophet calls upon 
heaven and earth to rejoice because Yahweh is about to redeem 
Jacob and glorify himself in Israel. In 49:26 Yahweh promises 
to deliver his people from their oppressors, and that thus all 
flesh shall see and know that he is their Savior and their 
Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob; and in 52:10 that he will 
bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations, and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the help wrought by Israel’s God. Finally, 
see 55:13, where it is triumphantly declared that this glorious 
deliverance 
‘*shall be a memorial to Yahweh, 
an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.’’ 


The people of Yahweh are expected to spread the news of the 
deliverance promised, when it has been accomplished, to enhance 
the fame of their God. Thus, in 43:10 he says: 


‘*Ye are my witnesses, 
and my servant whom I have chosen ; 
That ye may know and believe in me, 
and understand that it is I;’’ 


where the second ‘‘ye’’ is probably a mistake for ‘‘they.’’ 
According to 43:21 they are a people that he formed for him- 
self to rehearse his praise. See, also, 44:8. When they finally 
(48:20) go forth from Babylon, they are commanded: 


‘*With a ringing voice declare, proclaim this; 
Send it forth to the end of the earth ; 
Say, Yahweh hath redeemed his servant Jacob.’’ 


The passages cited in the preceding paragraph should not be 
interpreted as indicating that Yahweh is so intent on his own 
glory that he has no object beyond or beside it. This is not the 
ease. In fact, he seeks the recognition of his own people for 
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their best interest, and of mankind for a purpose which is most 
clearly brought out in 45:22, where he makes proclamation to 
the world, 
‘“Turn unto me and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth.’’ 


This is the reason why he has sworn (v. 23) that to him every 
knee shall bow and by him every tongue shall swear. Then, as 
he says in 51:4, instruction will go forth from him, and his 
decree for a light to the peoples. 

The reader was given to understand, at the start, that this 
study would cover the whole of chs. 40-55. He must have 
noticed that certain sections in these chapters have been 
neglected. They are 42: 1-4, with the three verses following; 
49: 1-6; 50: 4-9, with the two following verses; and 52: 13-53: 
12. These sections remain to be discussed; but, before they are 
examined, it will be well to put into a succinct statement the 
results already obtained. The following are the principal 
points: The Jews are suffering, some of them in Babylonia. 
They are suffering, they confess, on account of their disloyalty 
to their God. Cyrus appears on the horizon, and a nameless 
prophet recognizes in him their deliverer. The prophet declares 
that, not for their sake, but for the sake of their fathers and 
that he may reveal his unique godhead, Yahweh has commis- 
sioned the Persian king to set them free. They are slow to 
believe, but he pictures them leaving the scene of their suffering, 
crossing the desert, under divine guidance and protection, by a 
miraculous highway, and reoccupying, with songs of triumph, 
their restored country. Finally they behold the nations, moved 
by their testimony to these wonders, recognizing Yahweh as the 
only true God and enrolling themselves among his worshipers. 

This is the gist of what, in the narrower sense, is called Second 
Isaiah. Any one tolerably familiar with the Old Testament will 
find the line of thought familiar. The fact is that it is prac- 
tically that of Ps. 22, or, if one cannot accept its unity, of the 
last ten verses. Here, also, there is a sufferer. He is providen- 
tially delivered, and, in consequence, moved to bring a thank- 
offering and testify to the greatness and goodness of Yahweh to 
his associates, and even before Israel, great and small. The 
story spreads to the Gentiles, and they as well as Israel bequeath 
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it to their children and their children’s children. Thus all 
mankind come to know Yahweh and trust in him for their 
salvation. 

The similarity between this line of thought and that traced 
through most of Isa. 40-55 is evident. What is the case with the 
hitherto neglected sections? It is pretty generally agreed that 
they, without the verses appended to two of them, are by one 
author, but there are some who deny them to the Second: Isaiah 
and assign the appended verses to the editor who inserted them. 
Let them speak for themselves. 

First in order of the points on which these sections are to be 
tested are those on the subject of suffering, and the very first 
question to be put is, Who is here the sufferer? There is no 
difficulty in discovering that it is the Servant of Yahweh; but 
does the author of these sections mean by this phrase the same 
person or persons as it denotes elsewhere? In the passages 
already examined, without exception, it meant Jacob or Israel 
as a collective name for the Hebrews in some part or view. It 
is natural to expect to find it used in the same sense in these 
sections, and 49:3 favors that expectation; but it will be found 
that there is no other case which is equally clear and that, in 
this one, the interpretation proposed is forbidden by the fact 
that, in vs. 5 f., the Servant is clearly distinguished from ‘‘the 
tribes of Jacob.’’ The only way to bring the whole passage into 
harmony is to omit the name Israel in v. 3, whereupon the Serv- 
ant becomes a person or persons, other than the people Israel, 
whose identity here and elsewhere in these sections remains 
undefined. See 42:1; 49:5, 6; 52:13. It is sufficient for the 
present purpose to have made this point, but it may be noted 
that, although the Servant in these passages is not Israel, there 
is no objection to identifying him with an elect fraction of the 
people or an unknown individual, and that 50:10 f., which, as 
has been explained, is an editorial addition to vs. 4-9, favors the 
latter of these alternatives. 

When one inquires concerning the nature of the suffering of 
the Servant of Yahweh in 42: 1-4, ete., also, it is found to differ 
from that of the Servant who represents the people Israel. 
They were in captivity in Babylonia, surrounded by idolatry, 
deprived of their political rights and privileges, and exposed to 
the contempt and cruelty of their conquerors. In the sections 
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now under consideration there is no reference to Babylonia or 
idolatry. The Servant, whoever he is, is with his people, seek- 
ing, not to set them, as captive Jews, at liberty, but to gather 
them, as survivors of the twelve tribes, inté a new nation. See 
49:5 f. He has a work, while the other Servant is merely a 
witness to testify to the greatness of the deeds of Yahweh done 
in his interest. He suffers at the hands, not of tyrannical 
heathen rulers, but of corrupt and ruthless opponents. See 
50:8 f., also 11. He is not only despised and abused, like the 
other, but he is finally put to death and buried as a common 
criminal. See 53:3, 8 f. 

The Servant in 42: 1-4, ete., not only suffers differently from 
the other, but from a different cause. The latter, as he is 
repeatedly reminded, suffers for his sins; in the ease of the 
former, no one but his blind and cruel enemies attribute his mis- 
fortunes to the wrath of an offended God, and they, in the end, 
are so impressed by his character and conduct that they are 
obliged to repudiate a hitherto unquestioned doctrine and seek 
a new explanation of his sufferings. 

Being what he is and having ‘‘a conscience void of offence”’ 
toward God as well as toward man, this Servant meets his suffer- 
ings in a spirit different from that which characterized the other. 
The latter, it will be remembered, is repeatedly represented as 
sadly lacking in faith and courage. Not so the nameless one. 
Only once does he seem to give place to discouragement, and 
then he makes the mention of the postponement of his success 
an occasion for asserting his confidence in Yahweh. See 49: 4. 
He finally defies his adversaries (50:8 f.) and goes to his death 
without a struggle or a murmur. See 53:7. 

In 42: 1-4, ete., also, Yahweh has his purposes, but the exeecu- 
tion of them is not to be so spectacular as in the case of the 
things promised to the Servant Israel. There are two of these 
purposes which are of major importance. That which is the 
more exigent concerns his own people. It is first stated in 49:5, 
where the text and the translation are both somewhat uncertain, 
but the most natural rendering is. 


“‘To bring Jacob back to him, 
and that Israel be not destroyed.’’* 


* This rendering requires no change in the text, as does that of the 
English Version. 
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It is favored by v. 6, where the same purpose is repeated in the 
words, 
‘*To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the preserved of Israel’’ ; 


for one who could speak of his people as ‘‘the preserved,’’ that 
is, the remnant, ‘‘of Israel,’’ may well have thought of them as 
threatened with destruction. "When these two versions are com- 
bined it appears that Yahweh’s first care is to ‘‘bring back,’’ or 
restore ‘‘to him,’’ not Judah only, but all the ‘‘tribes of Jacob,’’ 
and ‘‘raise’’ them ‘‘up,’’ that is, reéstablish them in their land. 

The same purpose seems to be referred to in 42:6 and 49: 8, 
where, according to the English Version, Yahweh says, ‘‘I will 
keep (preserve) thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people.’’ There is another possible rendering for the final 
phrase, namely, ‘‘a covenant people.’’ This, to be sure, makes 
the Servant mean Israel, but that is no objection, since, as has 
been explained, 42: 5-7 is an editorial addition, the object of 
which was to combine two views of the person and function of 
the Servant, and 49:8, in part, was borrowed from it for a 
similar context. 

Yahweh’s second great purpose is to enlighten the nations ‘‘to 
the end of the earth.’’ What is meant by this figurative expres- 
sion may be learned from 42: 1-4. The light with which he 
purposes to illumine the world is the knowledge of justice, a 
fundamental attribute of the divine nature (Ps. 97: 2), the lack 
of which has always been one of the most serious defects of the 
oriental character. 

The God of the Servant Israel, having determined to restore 
his people, avails himself of the military prowess of Cyrus in the 
prosecution of his design, never, however, allowing the king to 
forget that he is merely the instrument of a higher power. See 
45:1 ff. In 42: 1-4, ete., also, Yahweh has his instrument, and, 
singularly enough, as has already incidentally appeared, this 
instrument is his Servant; that is to say, the sufferer is chosen 
to help those who are the authors of his suffering. The means 
by which he is commissioned to assist in the reéstablishment of 
Israel and the enlightenment of the nations is pretty clearly indi- 
cated. Thus, from 42:1 it appears that he is endowed with the 
spirit of Yahweh; from 49:2 that his mouth is like a sharp 
sword; from 50:4 that he has the tongue of the learned; and 
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from 42:4 that what he has to offer is instruction in justice: all 
of which means that he is either a prophet or a scribe, or a guild, 
consisting of persons of the one or the other calling. The 
former is supported by 50:10, where those in trouble are 
exhorted to obey the voice of the Servant, but, of course, this 
verse has the value only of an editorial opinion. More impor- 
tant is 49:6, the last clause of which, however, should be 
rendered, as in the margin of the Revised English Version, ‘‘that 
my salvation may be to the end of the earth.’’ In either case 
the Servant is not so much a witness to the deeds of Yahweh as 
an interpreter in that which he is and wills. 

It remains to consider the results of the unnamed Servant’s 
mission compared with the restoration of Jerusalem and Pales- 
tine and the relations of the reconstructed community with other 
peoples, as pictured in chs. 54°f. In 42:4 Yahweh declares that 
the Servant will establish justice in the earth, the nations eagerly 
receiving his instruction. His success is also implied in 52:13 
ff., where the exaltation of the agent must be regarded as the 
reward for the accomplishment of his mission. Both, however, 
are yet future. The same must be true of ch. 53. The Servant, 
whether he represents one or many, seems to have a certain 
reality in a person or persons with whose character and experi- 
ence the author of the chapter was acquainted. He undertakes 
to picture the further career of his ideal. He first puts the 
story into the mouths of the Servant’s future contemporaries, 
who ignored when they were not persecuting him; makes them 
describe the contempt and aversion, the abhorrence, with which 
they regarded him, and the cruelty with which they harassed 
him and finally compassed his death, only to find that they had 
murdered an innocent man and their most devoted benefactor. 
Then the author takes up the theme, and, after paying tribute 
to the virtues of the Servant, foretells the vindication of his 
character, the triumph of the cause of Yahweh through his 
unselfish devotion, and his startling exaltation, already promised 
in 52:18 ff. 

The bearing of ch. 53 on the point in question deserves a little 
further attention. Its testimony, as above stated, is to the effect 
that the cause of Yahweh will triumph. This seems to be the 
meaning, if the text is correct (for critical suggestions, see 
Duhm, Marti, ete.), of the clause in v. 10 translated, ‘‘the 
pleasure of Yahweh shall prosper in his hands,’’ which can only 
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refer to the joint purpose of Yahweh, that Israel be established 
and the knowledge of Yahweh, and his power to help and save, 
be published to the end of the earth. (See 49:6, RV, margin.) 
Note, however, that the accomplishment of this purpose has no 
prominence in this chapter. On the other hand, while the 
proper work of the Servant, as the agent of Yahweh, is thus 
only incidentally mentioned, the Servant himself, with his really 
incidental suffering, the new interpretation of it, and the reward 
of his self-sacrifice, occupy the entire foreground. This fact is 
significant. In the first place, it adds another to the points 
already made, indicating that the Servant of this chapter is not 
the one identified with Israel, and that, for this and other 
reasons, the sections to which it belongs are from another hand 
than that of the author or authors of the rest of 40-55. It also 
seems to have a bearing on the identity of the nameless Servant, 
and for this reason: The description of the reward in store for 
him reminds one of Dn. 12: 1-8; that is to say, it is an appeal, 
and since so public an appeal would hardly be addressed to a 
single, according to Duhm historical, individual, and since, as 
has been shown, he is not Israel in its entirety, he must be some 
part of the people who are suffering, and whom the author, like 
the author of Dn. 12:1-3, hoped to encourage to endure their 
ills, until their God should intervene, for the sake of their reli- 
gion. Finally, from. the nature of the suffering depicted, one 
seems warranted in inferring that it was inflicted, not by foreign 
oppressors, but by some hostile party among the Jews themselves 
after the Restoration. That, during this period, the godly some- 
times suffered even unto death is evident from 57:1 f., where 
the author laments the fate of these martyrs: 


‘‘The righteous perisheth, and no man 

taketh it to heart: 

The pious are taken away, 
none giving heed: 

For through evil is the righteous taken away, 
he entereth into peace; 

They rest on their couches, 
whoever walked straightforwardly.’’ 


He of the Servant Songs, with keener vision, saw in them, and 
their like, heirs to the mission which his people as a whole had 
proved unable to fulfil. 
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JOEL 1, 17a 
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This verse in the book of Joel is well known to every serious 
student of Hebrew. As it stands it appears to offer no intelli- 
gible meaning. Many emendations have been attempted, most 
of them on the basis on the LXX, which on the face of it is surely 
no better than the Masoretic text. The latest commentator, 
Julius Bewer, in the JCC, has cut the Gordian knot by declaring 
that verse 17a is corrupt beyond repair and that the true text 
is to be found in the four succeeding words. 

It would appear to the writer, as if this counsel of despair 
were after all somewhat premature. Though fully aware of the 
fact that absolute certainty can hardly be reached, he thinks he 
has found, if not the solution, at least an approach to a solution, 
which he herewith lays upon the scales against those previously 
offered. 

First of all the LXX needs closer examination, than has been 
commonly given to it. Merx’s specious emendation ws for 
WY (‘‘improved’’ by Nestle-Nowack to 1(@’)DDY) seemed to 
furnish the Hebrew basis for the striking statement éoxiprycav 
Sapdres ext tais datvas aivtov. But this solution does not keep its 
promise; instead of furnishing a key for the extraordinary, and, 
in fact, rather ludicrous écxipryoav of the LXX, it simply intro- 
duces this further corruption into the Hebrew. The explanation 


of the ‘‘heifers dancing at their mangers’’ must be sought else- 
where. 


No one, to the writer’s knowledge, has yet applied the touch- 
stone of the Syriac to this remarkable LXX reading. Now the 
Peshito, which here, as elsewhere in Joel, is clearly influenced 
by the LXX, reads: ea2ate] \s Lawes: wejo, “the heifers were 
parched at their mangers.’’ It is clearly not another Hebrew, but 
a different LXX text, which the Syriac translates. Nor need one 
look far to find it. ”Eoxdnoav, aorist of oxéAAw, is exactly what 
is needed. It translates correctly the Hebrew way. It is 
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a rare word, just such as would appear strange and uncouth 
to later copyists; yet it was in use in the literary language of 
Alexandria at just about the time, when the prophets were being 
translated there or thereabout. (Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica 
2, 201, ef. 53). It furnishes a good starting point for the spe- 
cious écxiprycav. What first needs emendation, therefore, is the 
LXX text (and with it the grammar and concordance; for 
oxé\Aw is not elsewhere listed in the LXX vocabulary). The 
passage, as read by the Syriac translator, was: éoxAyoay Sapddas 
émi tais darvas ai’tov; i. e. (Hab. 3, 17; Zeph. 2, 14) way 
omnst) AA nN. 

The (i511. translated ¢dzvy, is, of course, not a simple manger, 
but an enclosure at least partially roofed over for shade and 
shelter; this obviates Bewer’s objection to the FNM with the 
‘‘mangers’’ (on this (i) see also the remarks of Nestle, ZAW, 
1900, 168). Greek éri under similar circumstances is not 
wholly unknown to the LXX, ef. Jud. 6:11; Exod. 24:4. But 
the man who possessed a sufficient amount of the Oriental’s 
emendatory ingenuity to read MID and O'D4. was hardly 
the man to read the senseless WE GQDDY) ; the emendation 
éoxiprnoav for éoxAnoav is exactly the sort of cleverness, which a 
copyist, ignoring the context, exhibits. Moreover the Syriac uay 
is much more probably to be traced to Greek éoxdyoav (or 
éoxAjxaow, possibly), than to Hebrew WY; for the latter ssa. 
would much more readily have come to the translator’s mind. 

This much, then, appears to the writer to be fairly well 
established, that the translator of what is known as our LXX 
text wrote as the Syriac indicates on the basis of the Hebrew 
above outlined. But this is not the end of the matter. 

It throws us back, indeed, to the very beginnings. For with 
this all probability (if it ever existed), that LXX really had a 
Hebrew text differing from our own, from which together with 
our own a lost original could be reconstructed, vanishes. LXX 
is merely the first of a great number of similar attempts on the 
part of translators and interpreters to emend away a text, which 

7 {2 after ONAN is not good Hebrew; but it is found, after all, in the 


text of Ez. 47: 1b, as it stands. A noun with preformative - would 
be another possibility. 
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they did not understand. It differs not at all in kind and but 
very little in clumsiness from later versions, e. gz. Symmachus: 
niputiace ortodoxeia drs TOV xpioudTwv aitov ee Bycl esses) 
(em, which, if it be, indeed, the translation of verse 17a, and 
if ovrodoyea (1,°1)” really is the original Symmachus, seems to 
mean ‘‘(the walls of) granaries have rotted away with mould 
from their plaster’’ (OMNDWI< DIVAN VW< xpwpdror, plas- 
ter!) ; Theodotion: yoxwOynoav éxi ri duaupéca airav dyti tips tyviac 
airév, best left untranslated; the Targum’s jarcovers 
(WIND); the clods of Luther, AV, RV, Kautzsch, et¢ al. (the 
emendation O/1'339. by no means original with Steiner, ef. ICC, 


p. 90, is later obscured by attempted combination with ‘IN. 


Exod. 21:18; Is. 58:4, Arabic Sy2); etc., etc., down to the 


latest commentaries. No attempt is made at completeness of 
enumeration. The point is that thus LXX, so far from present- 
ing actual textual variants, so far from attesting a corrupt text, 
which calls for emendation,—adds tremendous strength to the 
attestation of the Masoretic text. In fact, considering how near 
in time this LXX translation is to Joel himself, it euts the 
ground from under Bewer’s assumption, JCC, 91, see above. 
Of this more anon! At present it suffices to point out that out 
of the waves and waters of two millenniums of conjecture and 
criticism the rock of the Masoretic text of Joel 1:17 rises more 
firmly fixed than ever, its baffling symmetry unmarred. 
Stronger than ever is its challenge, demanding an explanation, 
at least, of its origin and existence, if we be really wholly unable 
to find for it a meaning consisient with etymology, syntax, and 
context, and not inconsistent, at least, with historical milieu, in 
so far as this may need consideration in such form as we can 
reconstruct it. , 

Of brave attempts to understand the text as it stands, it will 
suffice here to register two as samples of all, one from ancient 
and one from modern times. The first is that of Jerome in the 
Vulgate. And what an attempt it is! ‘‘Computruerunt jumenta 

*In this case Symmachus must have substituted Nyx for AND: or 
did Symmachus translate ND by croxeia, ‘‘component elements disin- 


tegrate under their plaster covering,’’ (which would account for the 


apparently disintegrating garners that follow), and is c:rodoxeia an inner- 
Greek corruption? 
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in stereore suo.’’ Whether even for WJ) Jerome read wy. 
computruerunt (= Symmachus’ yiperiace), as does van Hoon- 
acker, may be doubted; more probably he or his rabbis knew a 
root or pronunciation %’3y. current somewhere in their time 
in this meaning, or they thought this the ancient Hebrew pro- 
nunciation, if they gave it much thought at all. AYN, 
jumenta, is, of course, perfectly transparent; Jerome lived 
before the days of vowelpoints, and traditional synagogue and 
school pronunciation would not hinder him and his friends 
from reading differently at need. MDW, Stercor, sweepings, 
Pual Participle (Siegfried, Gram. der neuhebr. Spr. § 89 b; 
Albrecht, Neuhebr. Gram. § 99 d, e), is clever indeed; it is the 
gem of the Jerome version. But shades of meticulous Joel! 
What a hotch-potch is made of thy carefully planned and well- 
arranged penpicture: she mules and dung, broken down store- 
houses, confounded grain, cattle large and small, ete., ete. One 
wonders, whether a rabbi friend did not try to perpetrate a joke 
on the vain Illyrian. But that was well-nigh impossible, for to 
Jerome almost any collocation of words, that collectively meant 
something (or even nothing?), would have been just as welcome. 
In witness whereof the doubter is referred to the great trans- 
lator’s allegorizing commentary (Migne, PL XXV, col. 960), 
where he not only finds divine sense in both his own and the 
LXX interpretation, but succeeds beautifully in harmonizing 
the two.—Of the stuff of which this Jerome interpretation is 
made, however different the results, are a number of attempts at 
interpretation more or less current in orthodox Jewish circles, 
which can the more readily be passed over here, because they 
have not found their way to any appreciable extent into modern 
Occidental Christian thought. 

One modern, scientific attempt, which happens to be easily 
accessible to the writer (Nowack, HK III, 4, 2. ed., p. 101), may 
be placed alongside Jerome’s ancient one. Reidel (StKr, 1903, 
p. 167 f.) reads 7D 1}D. as in late Hebrew, in the meaning 
‘“‘broom’’; he then equates WIY with Arabic wus, Sane, ‘to 
be, become dust colored.’’ And from these elements he fashions 
his translation: ‘‘dusty have become under their (the farmers’) 
brooms the grains of corn,’’ i. e. the last remnants swept up 
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were more dust and dirt than corn.’’ And there, despite 
further efforts by Nowack, Marti, van Hoonacker, Bewer, et al., 
we stand stationary to the present moment. 

Is there a remedy? Where lies the fault? To the writer it 
appears, that the root of the error and the reason for the impasse 
in which commentators have lost themselves over the little open- 
ing phrase of this verse, are clearly revealed in several of the 
most recent commentaries just named. Since they speak in 
almost identical language, JCC may be taken as the representa- 
tive of all. Says CC, p. 90, on verse 17: ‘‘The second half 
is clear, only . . . The first half is very difficult.’”’ That this 
statement hides a serious fallacy, is revealed by the comment, 
p. 88 f.: ‘‘There being no harvests the storehouses are dilapt- 
dated, the barns are broken down. We do not know any par- 
ticulars about the storehouses and barns of the ancient Jews, but 
evidently they were not solidly built and had to be repaired 
every year. This year there was no use for them. Since the 
corn has failed (lit. shows shame) . . .”’ If this ‘‘second half 
is clear,’’ whence all these difficulties? (1) The word translated 
“‘barns’’ (FANI) has first to be emended (p. 90), so as not 
to be itself a araé Aeyopevov; and even as emended (ANI) it 
occurs in but two other places, Hagg. 2:19 and Ps. 55:16, the 
latter of which is again a crux; its etymology is very uncertain, 
and its meaning is by no means clear beyond a doubt in anyone of 
the three places. (2) We know nothing about Jewish barns, but 
assume much in order to make our translation hold water. If 
the Palestinean peasant’s storage facilities in those times were 
at all like they are today, and we have reason to think they 
were very much alike, then the chief part of the farmer’s barn, 
like his stable, was in his house. If he had more than he could 
stow there, covered pits in the open fields, ‘‘wheat-wells’’ (Ph. 
Baldensperger, The Immovable East, 1913, p. 152), served his 
purpose.* Lack of repair of these latter would be neither a very 

* Cf. Baldensperger, The Immovable East, PEFQS, 1907, p. 270 at the 
top: ‘‘The wheat is carried home and put into a store dividing the fore- 
room from the anteroom’’ . . . p. 270 f.: ‘‘Where they have plenty of 
wheat, they put it in a pit (matmurat), which is covered with loam and 
earth, so that the place cannot be detected by anybody who does not know 
of its existence. When the wheat is to be taken out, the pits are opened, 
are aired by throwing a bundle in and drawing it out again, till the noxious 


10 
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serious matter, nor a very noticeable feature in the Palestinean 
landseape. (3) The corn has failed hides a nest of difficulties 
in itself. ‘‘Has failed’’ is a very free rendering of Y3\71, as 
the parenthetic remark ‘‘ (lit. shows shame)’’ confesses; RV 
adds another alternative, just as good or better, ‘‘is withered.’’ 
All this fits the immediate context only on the very unsafe 
assumption, that the translation of the two preceding clauses is 
correct; in the general context it is at best a most unnecessary 
repetition, if not, indeed, an impossible contradiction to verse 
10: ‘‘is withered’’ fits the drouth, but not the locusts’ work of 
verse 10; hence the choice of ‘‘has failed,’’? which is rather 
lame for the drouth. It can hardly be said, therefore, that ‘‘the 
second half,’’ really three-fourths, of this verse is any less 
impenetrable to the attempts as yet made upon it, than the 
introductory clause, ‘‘the first half,’? which is so blandly tossed 
into the secrapheap by 7CC. Under these circumstances a fresh 
attempt from a different point of attack seems not unwarranted. 

The present attempt starts from an X hitherto pretty con- 
sistently passed over as known here and elsewhere, and makes 
search for an element, the total absence of which in the context, 
marvelously enough, has not hitherto disturbed anyone, so far 
as the writer knows. Verses 15-20 Joel is evidently sketching 
a penpicture of a severe drouth, accompanying the locust plague 
of verses 2-12; the counterpart of verses 15-20 in chapter 2 are 
verses 21-27, years of copious rains and plenty. Now wherever 
else in the Old Testament (e. g. Amos 4: 6-8; Jer. 14: 2-6; I 
Kings 17:1, 7; 18:5) and elsewhere, certainly in the Semitic 
world, a drouth is depicted, prominent mention is made of the 
absence of rain and the lack of water. More especially, both by 
Jeremiah and by the author of Kings is such lack of water con- 
nected with dearth of grass and pasture for the beasts, as this 
latter is graphically enough depicted in the verses following 
upon our crux, 18-20, by Joel. But in all Joel’s description of 


gases are gone. Often this goes on several hours, and then a person only 
enters, if a lamp continues to burn. The ‘‘treasures’’ of Jerem. ali, 8, 
were such fieldpits . . .’’ Storerooms of more public or community 
character were in the temple, and these, even in the second temple, were 
hardly as fragile as the commentators ask us to believe. See further 
Krauss, Talmudische Archiiologie, vol. 1, I, 29, p. 46; vol. 2, VI, 172, pp. 
193-198, 
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a most unusually severe drouth according to the extant inter- 
pretations of verse 17 rain is mentioned not at all and water but 
once, in a little phrase in the middle of verse 20. In the first 
phrase of verse 17 heifers, she mules, grains of corn, even wine 
(van Hoonacker, Merx, perhaps, at least in punning allusion, the 
Targums) have served as unsatisfactory stop gaps; the rest of 
the verse has pretty steadily labored under the obsession of 
grain. It is fitting, that in this era of water this element should 
have its turn at the attempt. ; 

Now there is one point, and just one, in verse 17, where a 
notice of the most important rains may be found, and that is in 
one of the few words supposedly perfectly ‘‘clear’’ in the whole 
verse, the word which occupies the most prominent position in 
the verse, its last word {1. Everybody knows, what I means 
ordinarily, and therefore no one has sought here the X, the find- 
ing.of whose exact value might supply the key to the long lost 
solution of this equation. Ruben (Gesenius-Buhl® s. v.) pro- 
posed the meaning ‘‘rain, rainclouds’’ for the word in Ps. 
65:10, and Jensen in Baudissin’s article on Dagon in PRE®* IV, 
426, arrived at a similar starting point for that mysterious god.* 


*The writer has no desire to weaken his argument by a serious entangle- 
ment, with the vexed question of the god Dagon-Da-gin. The argument 
stands without help of Dagon, and, it is hoped, better than did Dagon 
before Jahwe’s ark, 1. Sam. 5: 2-5. In fact, the profit to Dagon from the 
reading proposed for Joel 1: 17 may be fully as great or greater than any 
corroboration, which the reading may receive from him. The brief state- 
ment that follows is intended to be suggestive rather than dogmatic. 
Like Adad-Ram(m)anu (Deimel, Pantheon, p. 43 ff., no. 23) Dagon-Da- 
gin (Deimel, p. 99, no. 675) appears to have come into the Babylonian 
pantheon from or with the Semites of the West. In the West Dagon 
appears to have been more popular on the coast and farther south than 
Adad, whose chief territory is inland and rather north of Jahwe’s pre- 
serves. Adad usurps the place of Enlil-Bél as the god of rain, with a 
strong bent toward tempestuousness and destructiveness (see esp. the Code 
of Hammurabi). Dagon is identified with Enlil-Bél, but in Hammurabi, 
at least, he appears to be of much more gentle and kindly nature than 
Adad. Together with Jensen’s not improbable etymological derivation of 
his name this, after all, makes more probable than many of the authorities 
at present allow, that Dagon was a god of rain, moreover apparently of 
the nondestructive, pleasant, friendly rains and the fertility they help to 
produce, more distinctly than Adad dominus abundantiae; hence [24, later, 
the abundance produced grain. 
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30th base their assumption on the Arabic root eo, which is 


used in various forms in the meaning ‘‘rain, abundant rain, 


heavy rainclouds.’’? In Syriac, also 44? is found in the mean- 
ing ‘‘copious snow,’’ but its rare and late oceurrence (see 
srockelmann, Ler. Syr. s. v.) may point to Arabic loan, or, at 
least, Arabic influence. In any ease it is certainly far from 
impossible that Joel knew the word [J. in what vocalization we 
cannot tell, as a rare, choice, poetic, probably in his day archaic 
word for rain, rainclouds. Reading thus ‘‘ Rains have failed,’’ 
or better ‘‘Rainclouds have become barren of moisture,’’? we 
have at least as good a rendering of the final phrase of our verse 
as any yet offered. Nor need we do violence to the lack of the 
article with 7J7 (usually rendered ‘‘the grain’’), although at 
this point this is not as serious a matter as at several preceeding 
points. 

Going backward now and taking up first the relatively easier 
second phrase ASIN WU’). ‘‘the storehouses are dilapidated,’’ 
it has been pointed out above, how weak is the picture, if gran- 
aries be meant. But with the obsession of grain removed from 
the verse it is perfectly clear that FAYVSIN may just as well be 
containers, places of storage for water, reservoirs, Ps. 33:7; 
Sir. 39:17; Job 38:22. And if the phrase mean: Reservoirs 
are deserted, empty, or even dilapidated, there is much more 
reason for this statement in the description of a drouth. A 
drouth does cause reservoirs, built as they usually have been in 
Palestine, to disintegrate in some measure, and it would certainly 
cause defects, probably enough the result of perennial neglect, 
but generally hidden by water, to appear. And whether the 
phrase be taken to mean merely, that they are empty, or that 
they are deserted, or that they appear dilapidated, any of these 
would make a striking feature in the Palestinean landscape, par- 
ticularly at Jerusalem, during a drouth. 

Coming now to the intermediate phrase AVI IOW), “the 
barns are broken down,’’ we find, that we must first emend 
away the first %,. in order that the one pretty clear passage, 
Hagg. 2:19, may give fairly good attestation to the meaning 
“barns.’’ But even so, why just barns? Why not wheat wells, 
the pits or cistern like structures above mentioned? Then, per- 
haps, the reading will hold without emendation for Ps. 55:16 
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as well. Whether this is to be related to Egyptian magarati 
(foxes’) holes or dens (Miiller in Gesenius-Buhl’ s. v.), and so, 
possibly, in the last instance to VY. lex, (uéyapov), cave, can 
hardly be determined with certainty, though the trail is alluring. 
Of hitherto unseen significance, however, becomes the LXX 
Anvot; these may, indeed, be winevats or winepresses, but they 
may quite as well be troughs, watering or baking. All this 
becomes still more hauntingly suggestive, when we find particu- 
larly prevalent in modern Egyptian a peculiar word pele, for 
which, likewise, no absolutely certain etymology has yet been 
found, but the uses of which are perfectly well-known. The 
earliest occurrence known to the writer is found in a book or 
treatise on the use of coffee written in 1588 (or, less probably, 
1559) by a certain ‘Abd al- Qadir, a portion of which was pub- 
lished by deSacy in his Chrestomathie, 2 ed., vol. I. The word 
is found in the Arabie text p. 1S/ (148), 1. 2, translation p. 
421, 1. 13 and in deSacy’s note 51, p. 465. It designates, clearly, 
a “‘large’’ urn or vase ‘‘of red earthenware,’’ from which a 
Yemenite chief ‘‘ladles out’’ (not pours, be it noted!) coffee to 
his followers. In a few places in 1001 Nights it means a vase 
for flowers. In a modern Egyptian literary work, published by 
the late Karl Vollers in ZDMG XLV under the title der neuara- 
bische Tartuffe, it is found p. 85, 1. 5 from the bottom, in the 
meaning bakingtrough. Dozy, Supplement, lists the word 
twice, once under sf, and again under :s\o; he adds to the 
material already mentioned, from lexicons and wordbooks, the 
meanings tureen, bowl, and from the Déscription de l’ Egypte, 
VIII, part 2, 416, the meaning washtub. Vollers in his Glossar, 
op. cit., p. 95, s. v., adds, that at present, when used alone with- 
out qualifying modifier, it designates the bowl or basin under 
the zir (a porous jar used as a strainer), which catches the fil- 
tered water. He is inelined to suspect Berber origin. De 
Goeje, Gloss. Tabari p. CDLXXXI and Bibl. Geogr., vol. 6, p. 
215, ult., and ibidem, vol. 4, Gloss. Geogr. (under (sf? the book 
is not accessible at the moment to the writer. Hardly under 
el, as Vollers and Gloss. Tab. have it) manifestly inclines 
with his teacher Dozy to derivation from >>I and to correlation 


> . - - 
with hse cistern, basin, pond. Wahrmund s. v. says simply 
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‘*a vessel; flowerpot.’’ De Goeje’s suggestions lead on to 
Hebrew 53N, Job 38:28 (‘‘drops’’? of dew), and JAN. basin, 
Exod. 24:6; cups, Is. 22:24; goblet, Song of Songs 7:2 (3 
Hebrew). It seemed necessary to go to some length in collect- 
ing this material, small though its probatory power may be, since 
a like collection from the same point of view has nowhere been 
made.—For the form in this passage Delitzsch, Z. f. K. 1885, 
392, note 2, posits a root J. It is true, that the proposed 
emendation above mentioned is none too well founded. It is 
true, therefore, that, unless we find in FAY SIN, contents rather 
than containers, and then read with Aquila’s é FID (‘stores 
have vanished, they have been exhausted from out of reservoirs’’ 
or ‘‘they have disappeared from out of containers,’’? hardly 
commendable), we have here a noun with % preformative. But 
Joel himself may quite well have deduced this very root 3% 
from (NI. apparently a rare and little understood (loan ?) 
word in Palestinean Hebrew, and formed his own nomen instru- 
mentt. A Semitie poet of his type, avid for rare words, forma- 
tions, aid modes of expression, would surely be quite as capable 
as Delitzsch and other moderns of such sagacious procedure. 
We may, therefore, without doing violence to the text, as it 
stands in the Masoretic vocalization, read : ‘‘ pools have crumbled 
into ruins’’; and whether we read thus, or as with Aquila above, 
in either case we have a flawless succession of ideas in verse 17 
b, ¢, d. 

There remains the ‘‘very difficult’’ first phrase. This is not 
nearly so formidable now. Taking the first and the last word 
of the phrase in meanings easily and correctly derivable from 
the Arabic, as those who have hitherto rejected them for sup- 
posedly contextual reasons have themselves demonstrated or 
admitted, we have the following: omn5a 1 nan x way, 
‘‘were dried up, caked with dried mud, parched . . . under 
banks overhanging them, banks washed hollow by torrents.’’ 
The X is now easily supplied for the daé (but ef. Ezech. 1:11) 
nym. The traditional vocalization, though it does not under- 
stand the phrase, suggests plainly a passive participle, and we 
violate no valid canon of grammar, lexicon, or exegesis, even 
though we do not find this meaning elsewhere, if in so plain a 
context we read ‘‘rifts, fissures, watercourses, brookbeds.’’ If 
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it were not in Palestine, more particularly in Jerusalem, one 
might think of a system of canals dividing into many branches 
(cf. Gen. 2:10 5’. brought to the writer’s attention by Prof. 
J. M. P. Smith). Possibly Joel has the word from Hebrew 
literature lost to us, which was written in Babylonia or Egypt; 
from the point of view of vocabulary his book (like many of its 
fellows, not only in Hebrew, but also in Syriae and Arabic) is 
a veritable crazyquilt of literary reminiscences. In Palestine 
Joel may have understood it to mean a system of wédis, such as 
wrinkles the surface of Jerusalem and its surroundings. More 
likely, whether he loaned it from such literature, or from some 
remote and obscure dialect, or whether, as is not at all improb- 
able, he coined it himself, he uses it here in the simpler meaning 
above suggested. In any case we will not stray far from the 
author’s intention, if we read: ‘‘Parched are watercourses under 
their banks swept hollow by torrents.’’ 

And now the four facets of the crystal stand forth in their 
pristinely perfect symmetry : 

Brookbeds are parched under their banks swept hollow 
by torrents; 
reservoirs are desolate, 
pools have crumbled to ruins; 
for rainclouds are become barren of moisture® 
In this reading it is not necessary to violate in a single instance 
the absence of the article, a vital point in so careful a master 
of word-wizardry as Joel, a point, moreover, consistently over- 
looked hitherto, especially by modern interpreters. 

The crystal thus regained falls naturally into its setting, the 
general picture of the drouth, verses 16-20, read in any, except 
a modern, ‘‘emended’’ version. For ‘‘food’’ and for ‘‘joy 
and gayety in Jahwe’s house’’ milk and meat, and even water 
formed quite as necessary ingredients as the grain, wine, oil, 
and fruits previously mentioned in vss. 10-12. Verses 13-15 
form an exclamatory interlude, a sort of Greek chorus effect, a 
very good transition from the picture of the locust plague, 
verses 4-12, to that of the drouth, verses 16-20. This interlude 
is, on the other hand, thus an introduction to verses 16-20, finely 

* Those who feel they must emend the text can still have that pleasure 
by reading, e. g. nya (Job 20:17) for nim, j22 for {31, ete. 
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balancing the introductory verses 2 and 3. Joel’s is a highly 
literary art, very conscious, standing on the shoulders of many 
predecessors, quite unlike the uncouth freshness of Amos (4: 6- 
8), some steps beyond Jeremiah (14:2-6). The latter may, 
indeed, have furnished the very outlines into which, but slightly 
modified, Joel painted his picture with a brand-new mixture of 
old colors. 

Finally, the picture now fits excellently the place at which 
Joel is making his observations, Jerusalem, with its multitude 
of pools and reservoirs, with the wddis and watercourses sur- 
rounding it and cutting furrows through its very midst. It will 
be remembered, of course, that Kidron might after all be digni- 
fied by the name of brook in the time of Joel; the penpicture, 
however, would fit other watercourses equally well, if not better. 

To the writer it seems, that he has discovered and refreshed 
the original colors of Joel, long hidden under disfiguring white- 
wash of unnecessary conjectural emendation, ancient, mediaeval 
and modern. It has been a labor of love for him to attempt 
faithfully to follow the thought of this minor prophet and to 
discern, what the poet’s eyes were gazing upon. Joel is not one 
of the great poets of the Old Testament. Subjects and words 
do not well forth copiously, strong and fresh from his pen; they 
are carefully chosen. The words exhibit not a little récherché 
archaism; in subjects he chooses in the main wisely, in con- 
formity with his limitations, those of the genre type. To say 
that he consciously borrowed words, phrases, outlines from 
others, is probably doing him an injustice. He is neither an 
original thinker, nor a fresh, unspoilt shepherd or peasant lad. 
He is a man, who has had and has made the most of a careful and 
extensive literary education. That is the world he lives in; 
that furnishes his natural medium of expression, when he comes 
himself to write. But such as it is, his work is very painstak- 
ingly executed along recognized lines and is by no means with- 
out artistic merit. Given the manner, this description of the 
locust plague and drouth in chapter 1 is difficult to excel. The 


picture as a whole, the paragraphs, sentences, and single phrases 
are for the most part clear cut and well balanced. 

On the other hand Joel knows also, how to apply at need and 
to use effectively the obscure tints of the apocalyptic. It is 
because of its place in such a milieu, that the all too brief con- 
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trasting counterpart to chapter 1 found in chapter 2: 21-26 
suffers by comparison. A better contrasting picture to that of 
chapter 1: 16-20 is found in Ps. 65:10-14, especially if with 
Ruben one read the curious 033° of verse 10 ‘‘rainclouds’’ 
instead of the dubious ‘‘grain for them.’’ To the writer it 
seems, indeed, that this little Psalm-section, if not the whole of 
Psalm 65, might very well have been written by Joel himself. 

If these be minor passages in that great collection of Hebrew 
literature named the Old Testament, if they be genre sketches 
done by a lesser artist or artists, they are yet most excellent 
work of their kind, for that very reason, probably, accepted and 
preserved in the great collection. They are hallowed, further- 
more, by being hung and cherished for a longer time in more 
homes than any others of like nature. As such they are worth 
careful study, that they may be presented to the hosts of those 
that love them as nearly as may be in their original colors. 
This has been the ultimate goal that has guided the writer in 
the search whose results he here sets forth for public judgment. 
If he be mistaken in his belief, that he has discovered the secret 
of Joel’s original pigments, he trusts, that in contrast with pre- 
vious efforts, it may at least hold good of this: Se non é vero, é 
ben trovato. 

In conclusion, the writer feels, that he cannot let this occasion 
pass without remembering his recently departed friend Gustav 
Adolf von Brauchitsch, late Fellow in the University of Chicago, 
died April 2, 1919, to whose kind and conscientious assistance 
much careful elaboration of detail in this and other work of 
the writer’s is greatly indebted. 
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/ THE PROTOTYPE OF THE DIES IRAE 


Pau Haupt 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


The most famous of all medieval Latin hymns, known as the 
Dies Irae, which is attributed to Thomas de Celano,’ the com- 
panion and biographer of St. Francis of Assisi, is based on the 
Latin version of Zeph. 1: 14-18. The day of wrath in the poem 
of Zephaniah, who may have been a great-grandson of a younger 
son of King Hezekiah of Judah, is the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 586. Nebuchadnezzar’s army besieged the holy city for one 
year and a half. The Egyptians tried to force the Chaldeans 
to raise the siege, but their effort was fruitless: the Chaldeans 
returned and no doubt resumed the siege with renewed energy. 

Zephaniah’s poem seems to have been composed shortly before 
the fall of Jerusalem. Its burden is the same as the prediction 
in Jer. 36:29: The King of Babylon will certainly come and 
destroy this land, and will cause to cease from thence man and 
beast. In the Maccabean hymn prefixed to the Book of Micah 
John Hyreanus’ destruction of Samaria in 107 B. c. is compared 
to a voleanic eruption: just as the mountains melt under JHVH 
like wax before the fire, the molten rocks flowing down in 
streams of lava like a waterfall, so Hyrcanus poured the stones 
of Samaria down to the valley (Mic. 58).2 In Zeph. 1: 16? the 


Died after 1253. Celano is a town of the Abruzzi, 73 miles E of 
Rome. 

*For the abbreviations see above, p. 45.—ET— Expository Times.— 
FV = Florilegium Melchior de Vogiié (Paris, 1909) —JV=—The Holy 
Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text, a new translation, published 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America (Philadelphia, 1916).— 
MK=Meyer’s Grosses Konversations-Lexikon (1902-1909).—MLN — 
Modern Language Notes (Baltimore).—OC = The Open Court (Chicago) .— 
RB=Riehm-Bethgen, Handwérterbuch des biblischen Altertums.— 
TAOC = Actes du Seiziéme Congrés International des Orientalistes 
(Athens, 1912)—UG—Ungnad-Gressmann, Das Gilgamesch-Epos 
(1911).— VB = The Holy Bible, edited with various renderings and read- 


ings by Cheyne, Driver, and Sanday (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1888). 
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day of wrath is called a day of blare and roaring which denotes 
the subterraneous rumbling preceding or accompanying an 
earthquake.* The sownd of the trumpet and the great shout 
which made the walls of Jericho fall down (Josh. 6:5) referred 
originally to the same phenomenon; the statement that the 
trumpets were blown by the priests, and that the people shouted, 
represents a later embellishment (BB 362; Mic. 57,7). 

Seismie catastrophes were regarded as a manifestation of 
divine power. When the Law was given at Mount Sinai, in 
northwestern Arabia, there was a volcanic eruption combined 
with an earthquake (JAOS 34, 425, n. 12). An earthquake is 
said to have occurred at the death of Jesus on the cross (Matt. 
27:51). We call an overwhelming action of natural forces 
(French force majeure, Lat. vis major) an act of God; the 
Hebrew regarded a catastrophe as a Day of Jahveh. Originally 
this term had no eschatological significance (JAOS 34, 413)* 
just as the terms act of God or panic have no religious meaning. 
Theophanies are associated in OT with volcanic eruptions. In 
the alphabetic psalm prefixed to the Book of Nahum we read 
that JHvH’s wrath fuses all things like fire, the rocks are even 
set blazing; the mountains quake before Him, the hills at once 


start to totter; the earth before Him crashes, the dry land and 
all thereon dwelling; when He scolds at the sea, it is arid, and 
all the rivers are emptied (Nah. 8). 


*In Syriac this rumbling noise from- the depth of the earth is called 
turtdsa@ which denotes also the rumbling noise caused by wind within the 
intestines, i. e. borborygmus, not crepitus ventris — peditum, ropi4 (AJSL 
26, 2). Cf. Kxopxopyvy7 = Heb. téri‘G and gwr rod cepot — gél ra‘s gadél, 
Ezek. 3:13; also the Pauline cddmcyé Geod (1 Thess. 4: 16) and the begin- 
ning of Chamisso’s poem Der Sturm: Den stillen Schoss der dunklen Nacht 
durchdringen | Des Donners Schmetterténe (WZKM 23, 361). In French 
you say éclat de tonnerre and son éclatant de trompette. 

‘Contrast E. Sellin, Der alttestamentliche Prophetismus (1912) p. 59 
and p. 62 of J. M. P. Smith’s commentary on Malachi (ICC). Mal. 
3: 23. 24 and 19. 20 are later additions to 3:1 and 5. The messenger in 
Mal. 3:1 is Ezra (JHUC, No. 316, p. 27). Mal. 3: 22 is a misplaced 
gloss to 2: 2, just as G décbe Sé éwi ras xapdias iudy after the title massa 
el-Isra’él bé-iad mal’aké, the utterance of the God of Israel through His 
messenger (débdr is a gloss to masésdé, and Jahué a gloss to el) is a mis- 
placed gloss to 2:2 (cf. JBL 36, 148). Nor is it true that Amos (JBL 
35, 287) is the creator of the ethical conception of the day of JHVH: the 
tetrastich Am. 5: 18-20 is a gloss to 8:4. 5. 8. 9. Cf. below, p. 153. 
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At the terrible Messina earthquake on Dec. 28, 1908 the sea 
retired, and then a great wave rolled in (EB™ 8, 819*). In the 
case of voleanic activity on the sea-floor shoals of dead fishes 
may float around the center of eruption (EB™ 28, 188°). 
Therefore Zephaniah says: I’ll sweep away all, says Jahveh, 
from the face of the land: man and beasts, and birds of the air, 
and the fish of the sea. The terrific heat and the dense clouds 
of smoke ascending from the burning city will drive the birds 
away. Also the day of clouds and fogs, the day of darkness and 
gloom in the fourth hexastich alludes to the conflagration of 
the city, and in the last line but one of the poem we read 
that the whole land will be devoured by the fire of JHvH’s pas- 
sion (cf. Jer. 34:2. 22). In the seventh year of the reign of 
Herod (31 B.c.) there was an earthquake in Judea, which 
brought great destruction upon the cattle in that country (EB 
1150). A large earthquake may entail a loss of life greater than 
that which takes place in many wars (EB" 8, 824°). 

Zephaniah says, JuvH has prepared a great feast and invited 
His guests, 7. e. the wild beasts and birds of prey, hyenas and 
vultures (cf. Jer. 34:20). Zéabh denotes a slaughter, and a 
slaughter is a sacrifice and a feast (EB 4217, 42).° Hiqdis 
qgért’au means literally He has caused those whom He has 
invited to be clean; Assyr. quddusu is a synonym of ellu, clean 
(BAL 104, n. 2; Numbers, SBOT, 44, 34) and Arab. qédusa = 
tahura. If a man is invited to a feast, he cleans himself. Here 
the vultures and hyenas prepare themselves for the feast: they 
preen their plumage and whet their beaks; grind their teeth 
and lick their chops and paws. The Chaldeans are not the 
invited guests; they are the slaughterers and carvers. Gro- 
tius (1644) correctly said: Convivae hic sunt aves, et ferae, 
et canes. He also referred the visitation of the sons of the king 
and all the princes to the execution of the sons of Zedekiah and 
the high officials at Riblah, 7 e. Arbel near Magdala at the 
northwestern end of the Sea of Galilee (Mic. 29, n. 37; JBL 
35, 287). 


*In certain parts of Germany (e. g. in Leipsic) the killing of hogs is 
called Schlachtfest, just as in certain parts of England the killing of the 
family-pig is known as hog-feast. In Augusti-De Wette’s Die Schriften 
des Alten Testaments (Heidelberg, 1810) Schlachtfest is used in Zeph. 1: 7. 
8. J. D. Michaelis (1779) has Schlachtfest for Heb. zébh in Is. 34: 6. 
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The view that Zephaniah’s poem predicts the destruction of 
Jerusalem in 586 was advanced also (1782) by J. D. Michaelis, 
although C. F. Cramer (1778) had suggested a reference to the 
Seythian invasion, and (1828) by the Catholic theologian J. A. 
Theiner. Kénig in his Einleitung (1903) assigns the Book 
of Zephaniah to the decad after the death of Josiah in 609, but 
practically all modern exegetes believe that the Day of Juvu 
in Zephaniah refers to the inroad of the Seythians c. 625. The 
Scythians, however, went along the Mediterranean, they did not 
invade Judah; and, even if they had attempted to besiege 
Jerusalem, the city would not have been frightened: it took the 
Chaldeans a year and a half to reduce the city; Titus’ great 
siege in 70 A. p. lasted 143 days (DB 2, 588”). EB 2417 says: 
The whole Judean plateau is isolated, and Jerusalem commands 
it; army after army of the great empires crossed the plains 
below, and left this mountain town alone; EB 2426 we read: 
Alexander (EB 15, 392°) is not likely to have turned back 
from Gaza on Jerusalem with Egypt still unsubdued ... The 
struggles between Ptolemy and Antiochus for the possession of 
Palestine appear to have been limited to the seaboard. 

The Seythians would not have been able to capture Jerusalem, 
although the inhabitants were no longer faithful worshipers of 
JHVH: they had adopted the Babylonian worship of the stars, 
especially of the Queen of Heaven (G 4 BaciAwoa tot ovpavov, 
Jer. 44:17) 7. e. Istar-Venus; instead of bé-malkam, referring 
to ¢éba has-Samdim, in v. 5 we must read bé-malkatam. They 
had adopted also foreign raiment and foreign superstitions: 
they leaped over the threshold, as the Philistines did according 
to 18 5:5. In Syria it is still regarded as unlucky to tread 
on a threshold; in Upper Syria the bride is sometimes carried 
across the threshold by the friends of the bridegroom.’ The 
sons of the king and all the princes in Jerusalem perpetrated 
violence and fraud, defiling the house of their Lord (Jer. 34: 15. 
11. 18). 

°For the Scythians cf. Ale’ Hrdlitka, The Races of Russia in Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 59, No. 11 (March, 1919) p. 3. 

*See EB 5061, 2. Klostermann’s reading sippim instead of séippim, 
1 K 18:21 (JBL 17, 109) is impossible (see Mic. 95). Sippim would 
never have been corrupted to sé‘ippim (cf. AJSL 22, 197, 1. 15; Est. 52, 


1.12; 61,1. 6). Nor can we adopt Vogel’s (apud Grotium) interpreta- 
tion of Zeph. 1: 9a, qui per portas irruunt ut vi exspolient domos aliorum. 
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Jerusalem is doomed: there will be a cry from the Fishgate, 
a howl from the second city, 7. e. the northern part of the city. 
‘The Fishgate in the middle of the second northern wall may 
have been the entrance by which the Tyrians brought fish to 
Jerusalem (Neh. 13:16). Jerusalem is defended on the E, 8, 
and SW by natural fosses; the attack is therefore expected 
from the north. There will be a howl from the inmates of The 
Pit,® 7. e. the secondary head of the Tyropeon valley between 
the eastern and western hills of Jerusalem, SW of the Temple 
hill (see the maps facing EB™ 15, 332). All merchants will 
perish. None will escape; the city will be searched with a great 
light. Zephaniah is represented with a lamp in his left hand, 
but we need not suppose that the Chaldeans searched the city 
with lights: the burning houses provided ample illumination. 
The whole city will be a huge torch (nerét is pluralis intensiwus ; 
G has pera Avxvov, $ ba-séraga, T bé-nabrastad). The Jerusa- 
lemites did not expect any intervention of Juvu, they did not 
think that He could either help or harm them, just as Epicurus 
did not believe in divine interference (Eccl. 6). They had 
settled on their lees, but now the bright wine will be separated 
from the deposit, and will be racked into a clean cask: the upper 
strata will be deported, and the dregs will remain (Jer. 52:16). 
In Jer. 48:11. 12 (Mic. 94) we read: 


Moab was quiet from its youth, 
and settled on its lees, 

It was not poured from vessel to vessel 
or filtered through a strainer. 

Therefore its taste was not changed, 
and its flavor not improved. 


The hemistich nor filtered through a strainer (Heb. wé-lé zuqqdq 
bé-misnén) has been displaced in the received text by the explan- 
atory gloss it did not go into exile (Heb. u-bag-géla 16 halak). 


8 Lit. mortur (VHOK 232). We call the part of the floor of an exchange 
where a special kind of business is carried on a pit: we speak of a grain- 
pit or a provision-pit. Formerly the orchestra or parquet in a theater 
was designated as the pit. EB 2412, 1. 7 says that the second head of the 
Tyropeon is a kind of dell or theater-shaped depression (cf. xotdov, Lat. 
cavea). John Evelyn uses theater in the sense of basin, circular reser- 
voir. A hill near Honolulu is called The Punchbowl. 
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The second line of the last hexastich of Zephaniah’s Dies Irae 
says that the blood of the inhabitants will be spilled like dirt, 
and their marrow like dung. Their dead bodies will cover the 
ground like manure. In the meaningless léhtiimém we must 
transpose the h and m, reading lé-mohdm, i. e. moh, marrow (Job 
21:24) preceded by the emphatic lé, verily (JBL 29, 104; Mice. 
40,*; AJP 40, 71, n. 27). 

Zephaniah’s poem consists of five hexastichs with 3 + 2 beats 
in each line. The stichic arrangement in Kittel’s Hebrew Bible 
is inadequate. The view that Zephaniah is not a great poet, 
and his style prosaic (Reuss, J. M. P. Smith) is based on an 
imperfect understanding of the poem. Only thirty lines in e. 1 
are genuine; cc. 2. 3 is Maceabean apart from 2: 1-3 which rep- 
resents a euphemistic liturgical appendix to Zephaniah’s poem 
in ec. 1 (see below, p. 153). 

Zephaniah’s poem may be translated as follows: 


ZEPHANIAH’S PREDICTION OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 
(586 B. c.) 


i 1, 2 aI’ll sweep away all, {says JHvH,} 


from the face of the land :{ }# 
3 vMan and beast, andé birds of thee air, 
and the fish of the sea. 
4 Thave stretched out my hand against Judah 
and ‘Jerusalem’s dwellers: 
5 I’ll eut offs [the name of]@ Baal [] 
() along with the priests, (+) 
Those who bow« to the host of heaven 
and) swear by its queen, 
6 But have turned back from JHvH 
xand have not sought Him. 


7 Silence before »JuvuH! 

JHVH’s day is near, 
éJuvuH has prepared the feast, 

has bidden His guests. 

82 oI’ll punish {} [the sons of the king] 
and [] {all the princes} 

9” Who fill the house of their Lord 
with violence and fraud; 
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94 I'll punish all that leap 
over the threshold,= 

8» And all that array themselves 
in foreign raiment. 


10 psThere is a ery from the Fishgate, 
a howl from the New Town.7 
11 Ay, howl, ye inmates of The Pit! 
all dealersy are destroyed.¢ 
12 xWith a great torch I’ll search YJerusalem 
and punish all lords 
That have settled upon their lees 
and say in their heart: 
JuvuH will not do a good thing 
or anything bad. 
Their wealth will be for booty, 
their houses ruins. 


JHVH’s great day is near, 
ay, near and imminent. 
The sound of Juvu’s day is bitter, 


e’en warriors shriek.° 
A day of wrath is that day, 
a day of stress and anguish, 
A day of blare and roaring, 
a day of crash and smash, 
A day of clouds and fogs 
o’er the lofty battlements, 
A day of darkness and gloom 
o’er the fencéd cities. 


[blind men 
T’ll beset themea so that they walk like 
when the enemy prevails.f8 
Their blood will be spilled like dirt, 
ay, their marrow like dung. 
18 Neither their silver nor their gold 
will be able to save them 


®*Déderlein apud Grotiwm (1776) says: etiam fortissimi anzie clama- 
bunt. 
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On the day of the wrath of Juvu, 
on the day of His anger. 

[] {The whole land will be devoured} 
{} [by the fire of His passion. |] 
vvHe’ll surely work destruction 

on 5éthe dwellers of the land.ce 


JHVH’s word which came to Zephaniah ben-Cushi ben-Gedaliah 
ben-Amariah ben-Hezekiah,¢¢ king of Judah 
I shall cut off the men from the face of the land,ny says JHVH 
I shall sweep away (8) I shall sweep away (e) the (¢) 4 all of 
from this place (@) the remnant of (4) the parsons 
on the roofs (\) those who bowee to JHvH and 
and have not resorted to JHVH (v) 7 the Lord (é) for 
and it will come to pass on the day of JHvH’s feast that 
on that day (p) 10 and it will come to pass on that day, says 
the sound of (7) and a great crash from the hills [JHVH 
people (@) all those that weighed out money were cut off 
and it will come to pass at that time (v) accus.. 
They will build houses, but will not inhabit them; 
They will plant vineyards, _ but will not drink their wine. 
the men (88) they sinned against JHvH 
for extermination (¢g) all 
Bow yourselves and bend{to the L}ord, ye[«] {} sinful people! 
Ere Fate descend upon you like a peregrine.() xx 
Seek Him,)) all ye humble of theland, perform His order! 
Seek righteousness, seek humility, perhaps ye’ll be — 
a 





in the days of Josiah ben-Amon 

that is, the {} (wicked) with the {ruins} () 

those who swear (ua) 3 who are 
Ere there come upon you (the day of ) JHvH’s blaze of wrath. 
Ere there come upon you the day of Jahveh’s wrath. 
JHVH (up) on the day of JHVH’s wrath. 
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The Hebrew text should be read as follows: 
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* For the reading ‘immé ef. the remarks on minné, AJSL 19, 133; see 
also Dillmann? § 167, 3; VG 497, 1. 7. 

= We must not substitute has-sa’nannim; see my paper The Son of Man 
in The Monist, vol. 29, p. 124. 

“For the etymology of sémarim see JSOR 1, 91. 

For mémahhér-méd see ZDMG 58, 623, t; JBL 29, 101, n. 46; 37, 
214. 216, n. 8. 

* Also in Lam. 3:19 we must read ‘onii u-méréri, my stress and my 
bitterness, and in Lam. 1: 7 u-méréraéh which is a gloss derived from 3: 19. 

* For kémarim (or kémarim) see AJSL 32, 66. 74. 75. 

For nétilé kisf see Néldeke, Syr. Gr. § 280; cf. MNL 32, 407 and 
n. 9 to the paper cited in n. 11. 

For ‘dniié see AJP 40, 65, n. 7. 

% We must transpose makselét and réSa‘im. For similar confusions of 
the scribes cf. Mic. 24. We need not read mukéalét, although we have 
mukgalim in Jer. 18:23 (and Ezek. 21:20; see Kautzsch’s AT* ad 
loc.), Muké&dél means prop. tumble-down. This stem is identical with Arab. 
kdsila, to be lazy; cf. German trége, lazy, and our to drag, to move on 
languidly; see JAOS 22, 10, n.5; AJP 27, 160, n. 2; contrast GB* 356a. 
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THE PEREGRINE FALCON 


Paut Haupt 
JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY 


The hawk is classified in Lev. 11:16; Deut. 14:15 as an 
unclean bird. ‘G has i¢pag, J accipiter, S niccd. In Job 39:26 
we find: Does the hawk fly by thy wisdom, and stretch her wings 
to the south? This hawk was a migratory falcon. The Pales- 
tinian hawks are permanent residents, but several species of 
faleons are only summer visitors to Palestine (DB 2, 312).2 As 
a rule, we make no sharp distinction between hawks and falcons: 
falconry is commonly called hawking. Falcons are long-winged 
hawks. The females are larger and more powerful than the 
males. Therefore the male of the lanner (Falco lanarius) is 
called lanneret (cf. the Chaucerian tercelet). The best game 
hawks are passage hawks, 7. e. hawks captured when on their 
migration (EB* 10, 142°. 144°). Birds of passage are alluded 
to in Jer. 8:7, also, according to my restoration of the text, in 
Cant. 2:10 as well as in Samuel Hannagid’s erotic poem (on 
the burring maiden who pronounces the r as g; ef. JAOS 22, 
97) which I have explained in BL 103. The Biblical name of 
the migratory hawk or peregrine (French faucon pélerin, Ger- 
man Wanderfalke) is nécg ‘ébér. In this country the Falco 
peregrinus is known as duck-hawk. The Sumerian word for 
falcon is surdu = Assyr. kasusu (SG1 252) i. e. crawncher (cf. 
Syr. kass; BA 4, 419, 1.20; AkF 51). 

I have shown (OLZ 12, 162, n. 2; cf. JSOR 1,5; OC 32, 758; 
JBL 37, 136) that the name Hebrew means wandering, nomadic, 
and that ‘Arab is merely a transposed doublet (JBL 37, 222. 
229) of Hebrew. The desert is called ‘arab, because it is trav- 
ersed, and the rift of the Jordan has the Hebrew name ‘draba 
(for ‘abard) because it must be crossed. In Ethiopic, ‘dbra 
signifies to be arid, sterile, barren. The post-Biblical ‘ibbér, 
impregnation, pregnancy, means originally unsterilization, while 
the primary connotation of ‘ibbir, intercalation, is crossing; we 


1For the abbreviations see above, p. 142, n. 2. 
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use crossing for intersection (contrast OLZ 18, 360). Heb. 
‘erb, mixture, mixed breed (JBL 37, 142; contrast ZAT 29, 
284, n. 4) is a transposed doublet of ‘ebr, crossing =interbreed- 
ing (‘ebr = ‘ibr = ‘dbir; see JBL 32, 145; cf. OC 32, 757; ZA 
30, 100; Mic. 73,1. 9). 

Just as Heb. ‘abdr means not only to cross, but also to trav- 
erse, to wander, so Arab. géta‘a has both meanings; it is used 
especially of birds which migrate from a colder country to a 
warmer climate. The Arabic terms for birds of passage are 
qauati‘u (plur. of gati‘ah) and ‘audbiru (plur. of ‘abir). Heb. 
‘ébér in nég ‘6bér, wandering hawk, or peregrine falcon, is the 
exact equivalent of Arab. ‘abir. In Syriac we have ‘abéra, 
transient, wayfarer; ‘dbdér wrhé, wayfarer, traveler = Arab. 
‘abir sabil. The Assyrian equivalent of Arab. ‘abir, viz. ébiru, 
which was afterwards pronounced ibir, has passed into Sumerian 
as ibira (OC 32, 758; JBL 37, 136) which corresponds to the 
Assyr. tamkaru, the prototype of Arab. tajir, merchant (JBL 
36, 141, n. 3; 37, 221). The original meaning of ibira is itin- 
erant merchant, traveling chapman, peddier, hawker (cf. Heb. 
rokél and séhér from which the Yiddish verb schachern is 
derived). I have shown in JAOS 28, 110 that chapman (Ger- 
man Kaufmann) is ultimately derived from Heb. hanit. Our 
hawker, of course, has no connection with hawk, faleon, but is 
a variant of huckster, German Héker, which means originally 
stooper, i. e. stooping under a pack. We find in Sumerian also 
tibira with initial t, the same prefix which we have in tamkaru 
and targimanu (see Kings, SBOT, 117, 29). It is interesting 
that both terms for merchant in Sumerian, ibira (or tibira) and 
damgar, are Semitic loan-words. 

Heb. né¢ ‘dbér, passage hawk, occurs in the correct text of 
Zeph. 2: 1-3 which represents a euphemistic liturgical appendix? 
to the prototype of the Dies Irae in e. 1 (see above, p. 149). 
Similarly Am. 3:1. 2, which is supposed to inaugurate a new 
phase of religion, is a late appendix (cf. 2 Mace. 6:14; OLZ 12, 
213) to the last poem of Amos (AJSL 32, 71; JBL 35, 289; 36, 
94) in the preceding two chapters (TOCR 1, 270). Zeph. 2:1: 2 
is rendered in AV as follows: Gather yourselves together, yea, 


*See Karl J. Grimm ’s dissertation Euphemistic Liturgical Appendixes 
in the OT (Baltimore 1901) p. 84. 
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gather together, O nation not desired; before the decree bring 
forth, before the day pass as the chaff, before the fierce anger of 
the Lord come upon you. The last two clauses are, of course, 
explanatory glosses to the preceding statement, but before the 
decree bring forth, before the day pass as the chaff is meaning- 
less. We might say perhaps before the decree is brought forth, 
but this would require the passive hullédt. In Schiller’s Glocke 
(1. 53) we find: Ihm ruhen noch im Zeitenschosse die schwarzen 
und die heitern Lose. Former Premier Asquith, in a speech 
delivered at Glasgow on November 21, 1918, spoke of develop- 
ments which may be in the womb of time. J. D. Michaelis 
(1782) rendered: ehe das schwangere Schicksal gebiert. 
Theiner (1828) translated: ehe das Beschlossene zur Retfe 
kommt. If we inserted the iém, which follows M ké-médg ‘abar, 
after MM lidt, the phrase bé-téirm laidt-idém dt-héq might mean 
before the day bring forth the fate (for dt-hdg see ZAT 29, 286; 
ef. JBL 37, 226; BB 356, n.5). In Prov. 27:1 we find: ki-lé- 
teda‘ méd-ield iém, for thou knowest not what a day may bring 
forth (cf. Job 15:35; Ps. 7:15; Is. 33:11). But the 26m after 
M ké-mé¢ ‘abdr is a misplaced gloss which should be prefixed to 
harén Jahué (see above, p. 151). 

In RV™ the day passes off as the chaff is regarded as a paren- 
thesis. G (po rod yevéoOa ipac d¢ dvOo>¢ maparopevopevov) read ké- 
né¢ ‘6bér instead of ké-mdg ‘abdr; but this does not mean like 
a flower that passes away, but like a passage hawk or peregrine 
faleon. Nég, fem. niged, blossom, has a ¢, (BAL 92; JAOS 28, 
115; AJSL 22, 142): it corresponds to Arab. ndéda, to flash = 
tala’la’a (ef. Gesenius’ Thes. 867, Addenda ad p. 56; ZA 30, 
66) while nég, hawk (Syr. niged) has a ¢, (ef. Arab. nagcig, 
swift). The preceding zpéd rod yevéoOa ivac, which has been fol- 
lowed by the modern commentators, is nothing but a guess: 
bé-tirm lo tihiw would never have been corrupted to bé-tairm 
lidt héq (cf. above, p. 145, n. 7). We must evidently read radt 
instead of lidt: before the descent of fate or before Fate come 
down (upon you) like a passage hawk. Grotius (1644) inter- 
preted hdéq as decretum (Dei). He thought, however, that 
ké-még ‘abdr referred to the day qua gluma separetur a fru- 
mento, et frumento salvo gluma pereat; but on the day of Juv 
predicted by Zephaniah, 7%. e. the destruction of Jerusalem in 
586, the chaff was saved, not the grain (cf. 2 K 25:12. 21). 
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Heb. héq is derived from héggqa which means in Arabic to be 
inevitable. In Ps. 2, which glorifies the coronation of Aristo- 
bulus, we read dsappéra at-héq Iahué, I will proclaim JuvH’s 
decree (JHUC, No. 163, p. 90). In Sir. 41:3 we find: AL-tifhéd 
mim-méut hoqqéka, ki-risénim u-’ahrénim ‘immék, Be not 
afraid of death, thy fate; for the former and the latter fare like 
thee, i. e. past as well as future generations (cf. Eccl. 1:11) not 
the first and the last, as Smend (Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, 
1906, p. 72) renders. The preceding zékér, remember, is a 
subsequent addition. The following hemistich continues: zé-hélq 
kol-basér me-’él, this is the portion of all flesh from God. 
Strack in his edition of the Hebrew text (1903) cites Job 
20:29 (cf. also 27:13): zé-hélq adém rasa‘, This is the wicked 
man’s portion (me-’éléhim, from God, is a subsequent addition). 
According to Levy, héq means fate, destiny, in Erub. 54*, but 
in the passage wé-’im témér annih lé-bandi ué-l-bnétai hég 
bé-Se’6l? mi i6dé-lak (BT 2, 176) hég is synonymous with helq 
and denotes legacy. We must render: Rab said to Rab Hamnuna, 
My son, if thou art able, have a good time, for in Sheol there is 
no pleasure, and Death tarries not, and if thou thinkest, I will 
leave my sons and daughters a legacy, who will thank thee in 
Sheol? In Jastrow’s dictionary héq is explained as assigned 
share, fixed living. The rendering who can proclaim to thee the 
law in Sheol? (so Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Apocrypha, ad Sir. 
14:12) is impossible. The Hebrew text should be read’ as ° 
follows: JOT J? w ON 92 NINN IN 3 A IK 
TDN ON) Aman 7ID9 PRI DIN NYS PR °D 1? 
J? AAW 1D TWD Pin 1337) 1337 MIN. I have followed 
the Munich manuscript edited by Strack (Leyden, 1912) fol. 


407, 1. 11. Other editions omit wé-li-bnétdi and read iaggid 
instead of i6dé. 


gather. 
bow, which appears in Arabic as qéus; it means bow yourselves, 


but for qos5% we had better read qédda. In Arabic, taqéuuasa 
means to be bent. I have shown in my address on Armageddon 


(JAOS 34, 416) that the name of the river Kishon is derived 


*¥For the reading ge’6l (a form like §e’6r, leaven) instead of 36°61 see 
JBL 36, 257. 258; contrast Margolis, § 3, 1, and AJSL 34, 232. 
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from the same stem: gisén = giiSén (AJSL 22, 256, n.*) means 
bowed, bent, curved, tortuous, sinuous. 
bined with Arab. gdwisa long ago (1840) by Maurer; the same 
explanation was given by Rothstein in the Beilagen (1894) to 
Kautzsch’s AT, but in the third edition (1910) it was aban- 
doned. Kleinert in Lange’s Bibelwerk (1868) translated: 
Kriimmet euch, kriimmt, deriving both forms from qis, the stem 
of qast, bow. Orelli (1908) rendered correctiy: Driicket euch 
zusammen und ducket euch, but he regarded both verbal forms 
as imperatives of the denominative verb qgasds, to gather straw. 
For the meaningless hag-g6i lé-nikséf we must read hag-gét 
han-niskaél, O foolish (7. e. sinful) people (cf. 2 S 24:10). The 
16 before niksdf is a misunderstood abbreviation (N59) for 
la-idén, to the Lord, which should be inserted after géddi = 
qossti. This is preferable to the reading hag-géi lé-nésér, O 
incorrigible people (Nif‘al tolerativum) =G 16 voc 16 draidevrov.* 
Nor is it necessary to regard 16 as a subsequent apologetic inser- 
tion. In Mal. 3:6, on the other hand, where we must read 
bélitém, ye are decayed (cf. my restoration of Hos. 7:8 in JBL 
34, 67 and the remarks ibid. p. 64) the prefixed negative may 
be explained in this way; ef. Kings (SBOT) 216, 13; also Est. 


18, 1.4; Mic. 80,2; ZDMG 58, 623, 1.4; JAOS 17, 159,*, and 
the remarks on the substitution of mamzér for caddiq (Zech. 
9:6) in JBL 35, 291. 

The two lines at the beginning of the second chapter of the 
Book of Zephaniah should be translated as follows: 


Bow yourselves and bend to. the Lord, O sinful people! 
Before Fate descend upon you like a passage hawk. 


*G may have read niksdn from kasan=T kassén; cf. Syr. maksdnita, 
reproof, admonition. 











